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NEW VARIETY OF COTTON. 


——_o—__—_— 


Something as toa Plant Grown 
on a Farm in Georgia 


amplpizigine 
There never has been a year since 
eotton has become a leading product rod 
United States that there have not 
startling announcements of newly- 
vered varieties of wonderful pro- 
tiveness, fineness, strength, ete. 
ton-men are pretty skeptical, there- 
, and will not usually take the least 
ible to investigate the truth of the 
] rts, 
~ome weeks ago the papers published 
ational stories of the discovery of 
w kind of cotton on a farm near 
nta, Ga., of such wonderful pro- 
ductivyeness that a club of neighboring 
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PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING OPEN BOLLS. 


farmers had raised $18,000, which they 
ollered the raiser for every seed that he 
had, in order that it might be destroyed 
aud ruinous competition averted. 

All cotton-men sneered at the story, 
and searcely any of them in Atlanta 
took the trouble to go a few miles into 
the country to see what basis there 
might be to it. It seemed too utterly 
preposterous for a sensible man to 
entertain fora minute. There were too 
nany elements of glaring improbability. 
Mr. B. ‘i. Jackson, on whose farm the 
cotton was produced, is noted as an 
experimenter in agricultural products. 
llis father produced the Wonder butter- 
bean, which has been a distinguished 
success, but how many failures father 
and son have had is not recorded. The 
story of the new cotton is very romantic. 
It is: 

“ Two years ago a soldier of fortune, 
a sort of wandering Jew, named Keil, 
stopped off at Atlanta and tarried 
awhile. He fell in with Mr. B. T. 
Jackson, took a fancy to him, and 
exhibited a varied collection of curios 
which he said he had gathered in his 
travels. Among them was a wonderful 
epecimen of cotton. It was a cutting 
1s inches long, which contained 56 
perfect open bolls. He had cut it, he 
sid, from a 20-foot stalk he found 
growing in front of a hut in a wild part 
of interior Africa, near the Congo River, 
700 miles from the coast. There were 
numerous other stalks of the same hight, 
aud they seemed to be used for orna- 
mental purposes.” 

It seems that afier all there is some 
basis for the report, and Albert Pherris— 
a correspondent of the Baltimore Manu- 
fucturer’s Record, a paper which has a 
high standing for care and accuracy in 
its reports—has been investigating the 
subject. He says: “I have several 
times visited Mr. Jackson’s place, and 
have made a somewhat detailed ex- 
amination of the patch, the plant, and 
the product. I measured the patch, and 
ound it contained a few feet (13 square 
feet) more than one-third of an acre. 
| was informed that there had been 
picked some 800 pounds of seed cotton 
from this small patch, and there are top 
bolls enough already matured to increase 
this yield to possibly 1,000 pounds, 
which would be from 2,400 to 3,000 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre, and 
this in a year of unusual and blighting 
drouth. It is said that no commercial 
fertilizers were used; that the site was 
sclected because of the poor quality of 


tne soil, and that the crop was raised | 


Without irrigation (which might have 
been supplied), the intention having 
been to give the severest possible test to 
the new variety, Granting these condi- 
tions, the result is scarcely less than 
marvelous, ‘The stalks will average six 
feet in hight, while ordinary cottun on 
farms immediately adjoining, and with 
soil of apparently similar character, is 
in this drouthyyear only one to two 
fect in hight. 

“T counted the open and the matured 
bolls only on about 100 of these stalks. 
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many had 20, and those having less 
than five were very infrequent. It is 
claimed that ordinarily it should aver- 
age 10 bolls to the stalk. The rows are 
two feet apart, and the plants four 
inches apart in the row; the stalk shoots 
up straight, with apparently little ten- 
dency to ‘stool’ or limb, and it fruits 
directly from the stalk. A leaf bud 
appears on the stalk, a short twig or 
stem is developed, and at the joint of 
the leaf and the twig the fruit, with 
from one to five bolls, is formed. The 
history of the plant so far is that when 
the boll matures the leaf drops off, so 
that there are never more than three or 
four leaves at a time on a stalk, they 
being at the top, an advantage in pick- 
ing the cotton as well as a safeguard 
against disaster should the plant be at- 
tacked by the army worm, for he 
would starve to death. Some commen- 
tators have suggested that this tendency 
to shed its leaves may be due simply to 
the drouth, which somewhat similarly 
affects all vegitation, but this hypothesis 
would hardly account for the fixed habit 
of this plant to invariably shed its leaf 
only after the maturity of the boll. 

“ As I remarked before, it can scarcely 
be claimed that this cotton has proceeded 
beyond the experimental stage, and until 
it is scientifically investigated and given 
the benefit of extensive cultivation 
throughout a number of seasons in 
various places, and its progress from 
germination to maturity and then to the 
loom, has been carefully noted by a 
number of authorities, there must be an 
element of speculation as to its methods 
and its merits; but there hardly seems 
room for reasonable doubt tiat it is a 
distinct and new variety of cotton, and 
that it will give results far beyond any 
variety now grown. I was talking with 
an expert the other day, who admitted 
he had made no examination of it, but 
who expressed the belief that it was 
simply one of the varieties heretofore 
grown in this country. I asked him if 
it would be possible to raise an average 
of 10 bolls to the stalk of ordinary 
cotton if it were planted, as this was, in 
two-foot rows four inches between stalks. 
He promptly declared it would not. 
Ordinarily, cotton is planted in three to 
four-foot rows, from 12 to 16 inches 
apart. And here, it would appear, is 
a radical point of advantage, which, 
waiving all other considerations, is 
sufficient to merit the most exhaustive 
experimentation. In an acreof ordinary 
cotton, with four-foot rows, and at 12 
inches apart, there would be 10,920 
plants. With this cotton, planted in 
two-foot rows and at four inches apart, 
there would be 66,150 plants, to the 
acre. So that, allowing for bad season, 
accidents, ravages of insects and worms, 
it would appear that two bales to the 
acre might almost be counted on as an 
average crop. Jor one thing does seem 
to be clearly established, and that is that, 
unlike the ordinary cotton, this plant is 
more thrifty and prolific when planted 
closely. 

“ At the time I visited the patch the 
open bolls had been pretty well picked, 
but at Mr. Jackson’s house were a 
number of stalks which had been cut 
with all the bolls filled. No photographs 
had been taken of the cotton. 
a photograph of the field, with pickers 
just cleaning up the patch, and had 
several of the stalks with filled bolls 
photographed.- The shortest of these is 
about two feet high, a cutting, and has 
15 open bolls. I also had a bundle of 





PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HEIGHT OF COTTON. 


the stalks pulled up by the roots and 
had them photographed while being 
held by a negro laborer. They were 
average stalks, and from the root to the 
tip measured about seven feet. 

“On one of the five-foot stalks in the 
house I counted 55 open bolls. I found 
that 32 of these bolls had five locks and 
eight had six, and I was informed that 
some had been fouad with as man 
as 10, ; 


1 secured |- 


“The seed of this cotton is another 
peculiarity. It is smaller than that of 
ordinary cotton, so that 1,500 pounds of 
seed cotton is calculated to make a bale 
of the lint, instead of 1,600 pounds, as 
with ordinary cotton. It appears also to 
have a charateristic mark, a seam down 
the center of one side, and Mr. Jackson 
is authority for the statement that it 
germinates from the center instead of 
from either end, as does the common 
cotton. It is said there are nine seeds to 
each lock, invariably.” 








A Rack for Feeding Whole Fodder. 

Mr. ©. H. Everett furnishes the 
Prairie Farmer with a description | 
and outline illustration of a combination 




















feed rack for fodder, hay, straw, ensilage, | 
grain, or meal, which he has used for | 
several years and pronounces the best, 
especially for whole fodder, he ever saw. 
It is five feet wide, has a tight bottom, 
and may be made any length desired. | 
“T built mine, however,” he says, “ 12 
feet long, as they are more easily moved 
than if made longer. The posts are 
four by four and six feet long; the slats 
that hold the fodder, four inches wide 
and eight feet long; the space between 
the slats is four inches. A two by four 
is spiked on top of the posts and another 
is placed through the center at the 
bottom; to these the slats are nailed ; 
the bottom is made of fencing and a six- 
inch board is put around outside to hold 
ensilage, grain, ete. The rack is not 
expensive to build, and is strong and 
durable. It can be used in sheds, or 
half of the rack may be placed around 
the outside of stable. I use these racks 
in yard, and around the outside use half, 
allowing tight-board fence to form the 
back of the rack. I throw in bundles 
of fodder, reach through between the 
slats with a jack-knife and cut the 
strings. The stock cannot pull the 
stalks out and scatter them about the 
yard, as is the case with low-down, open 
racks. Every bit of foliage will be 
pulled off—not a particle of waste 
beyond the bare stalks) Whenever 
necessary, clean out the stalks, place 
them in a pile somewhere—mixing 
manure with them—to rot. We are 
about to make a rack similar to this for 
sheep. It will be lower, of course, and 
not so wide, and the slats will be placed 
straight up and down to avoid any litter 
falling into the wool. A two-by-four 
or fence board will be nailed on to keep 
the sheep from getting into the rack 
with the fore feet.” 


Smut in Wheat. 


‘he Minnesota Station has been ex- 

perimenting in | preventing smut in 
wheat. The experiments with the 
copper sulphate consisted of either 
sprinkling the grain _with the solutions 
or dipping the grain into the solutions, 
-and after each treatment part of the 
seed was limed and part not limed. In 
the hot-water treatment the temperatures 
employed were, for first dipping, 120° 
F., and for the second 130° or 135°, the 
times of immersion varying from two to 
10 minutes. The best results obtained 
were those in which the seed was dipped 
until thoroughly wet in a’ solution of 
one-half pound copper sulphate to 16 
gallons water, after which it was dried 
in lime; and in the hot-water treatment, 
where the grain was soaked in water at 
120° for 10 minutes and then for 10 
minutes at 135°. In each case 0.1 per 
cent. smutted plants were grown from 
the seed as compared with from 11 to 
20.6 per cent. in the check lots. Soak- 
ing the seed in cold water for 15 
minutes gave 10.4 per cent. smut, and in 
a saturated salt solution 3.3. per cent, 








Plax on Soil. 


_ Prof. W. Saunders, of the Canadian 
Experimental Farms, has been making 
experiments in flax-growing. He states 
that “the difference in exhaustive effeet of 
these several crops (wheat, oats and flax) 
on a rich soil would scarcely be percept- 
ible, and would not justify the opinion 
that flax is a very exhausting crop.” 
When grown for fiber, flax is pulled at 
a cost of $4 to $5 per acre, the yield of 
fiber averaging one and a tons, 
and of grain eight to nine bushels per 
acre. average yield in Manitoba 
when grown for seed in 1895 was 15} 








The highest I found was 53; a great 


bushels per acre, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 





The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Hears the Representa- 
tives of the Farmers. 


———_-—— 


The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives began 
the consideration of the Agricultural 
Schedule of the new Tariff Bill, Jan. 
5. A large number. of representatives 
of various agricultural interests were 
present and were heard. 

There was a conflict between Mexican 
cattlemen and Congressman Curtis, of 
Kansas, over the eflect on cattle and 
beef production in this country of the 
Wilson rates. Representatives of the 
Pennsylvania and Virginia Granges 
asked for bounties on agricultural prod- 
ucts. The Massachusetts fishermen and 
and fish dealers and the salt importers 
and New York producers had interest- 
ing tilts. The Southern rice growers 
argued the necessity of higher protec- 
tion, and similar arguments were pre- 
sented by California fruit-growers, Phila- 
delphia seed men, and macaroni 
makers, while importers of Bermuda 
potatoes and onions wanted concessions. 

Cattle-growers had the first inning. 
F. H. Rockwell, 6f Warren, Pa., who 
owns grazing land# in both Mexico and 
Kansas, opposed High duties. He de- 
clared the McKinley rate was prohibi- 
tive and injured Americans who had in- 
vested their money'in Mexico. 

M. M. Sherman, of Salina, Kans., in 
talking of cost of eattle production, in- 
cidentally stated that American labor 
was the cheapest an the world, which 
provoked a laugh! until he explained 
that in the cattle business one Ameri- 
can would do theéavérk of two Mexi- 


cans, 

Asked why he had removed to Mex- 
ico, Mr. Sherman aid because of the 
lack of ranges here. Chairman Ding- 
ley said there were plenty of ranges in 
Colorada, Wyoming, and other West- 
ern States. It was impossible to ac- 
quire title to ranges in this country, 
was the answer, and, moreover, said the 
witness, the American laws gave a man’s 
competitors the advantage of all the 
improvements he introduced into his 
business. In Mexieo the cattlemen 
owned their ranges. 


KANSAS NOT BACKWARD IN ASKING. 


Representative Curtis, of Kansas, ap- 
peared as the advocate of the Ameri- 
can cattle-raisers, feeders, and farmers 
of Kansas, and asked to have restored 
the duty of $10 a head en all cattle one 
year old and over and $2 a head on 
calves less than one year old. He de- 
clared that the importations of Mexican 
stock had injured the business in Kan- 
sas, and consumers had been fed a 
poorer quality of beef. “If Congress 
will restore the duty,” added Mr. Curtis, 
“ Kansas will pledge herself to produce 
her share of cattle without raising the 
price of beef.” 

Representative Turner, of Georgia, 
asked Mr. Curtis if he would sacrifice 
the revenue of $432,000 produced from 
cattle. 

“Revenue can be raised on other 
items,” was the reply, “as it has been 
heretofore, by Republican legislation. 
There never has been any trouble about 
revenue under Republican administra- 
tion.” 

“Then you are for a duty for protec- 
tion only ?” 

“T am for protection and revenue. 
And I would have a duty absolutely 
prohibitory on every agriculture! prod- 
uct that can be raised in this country. 
Kansas would like daties on hay, oats, 
and flaxseed.” © 

“ How about silver? ” 

“A large duty on’ silver would be a 
good plan.” 

Representative Blue, of Kansas, spoke 
for a duty on caffle Which would accom- 
plish the practi exclusion of the 
lower grades. ; 

Mr. W: B: , formerly of the 
diplomatic seryi¢eg récommended an ad- 







valorem t om cattle. If Mexican 
cattle were agaiti Barred out Mexico 
would retaliate our hogs. 

Mr. Tawney_ attention to the 
fact that the ion against hogs 
was continued, * 

on, @hed him to consider 
‘American investments in Mexico. 
INTERESTS OF RNIA PRESENTED. 


Represertatiye Bowers, of California, 
declared that the,"Wilson law had killed 
the cattle business in- California, flooding 
the State with ican cattle. Labor 
was 50 cents a day in Mexico. He 
combatted the statement of the caittle- 
raisers that but few-of the Mexican 
stock imported were sold, being brought 
in for feeding. Not- more than one in 
10 were imported for feeding. 





Mr. Bowers, in behalf of the Califor- 





nia fruit-growers, asked for higher duties 
on fruits The $16,000,000 worth of 
fruit imported annually, he said, might 
be grown by Americans.) He suggested 
duties of three cents a pound on rai- 
sins, plums, prunes, and all other dried 
fruits, and 20 cents a cubic foot on 
oranges. Americans were peculiar about 
some things, and preferred foreign wines 
and fruits at higher prices, just as some 
of their daughters preferred greasy liber- 
tines and gamblers because they had a 
foreign label. He read petitions from 
raisin-growers of Fresno and other 
places. 

Senator Perkins, of California, pre- 
sented the memorial recently adopted by 
the State Fruit-Growers’ Organization. 
In addition to the recommendations by 
Mr. Bowers, he asked for duties on nuts 
and lima beans and chicory, and that 
the duty of the Wilson law on cocoa- 
nuts be dropped. 

The duty asked on lima beans was 50 
cents per 100 pounds; on raw chicory, 
one and one-half cents a pound, and on 
manufactured the present rate of two 
cents. A duty on pearl barley was 
asked also. ‘The almond growers of 
California were represented by T. B. 
Armstrong, of Campo. He stated that 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 was 
invested in the business and from 20,000 
to 30,000 hands employed. The busi- 
ness had been brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy by the Wilson law, and an 
increase of rates from three cents to six 
cents was asked. 


EXPORT BOUNTIES ADVOCATED. 


David Lubin, of California, made a 
brief speech in advocacy of export 
bounties on agricultural products. 

Grand Master Rhone, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange, advocated protec- 
tion for the farmers. While the leather 
manufacturer was doubly protected a 
Republican Congress had placed raw 
hides on the free list, refusing to give 
the American farmer the same protection 
given the manufacturer. A Republican 
Congress had reduced the duty on wool, 
and a Democratic Congress had placed 
wool on the free list. The farmers‘knew 
that protection could not do for them 
what it did for the manufacturers. It 
could not add a cent to the price of 
wheat or flour. Therefore the only pro- 
tection for the farmer against the cheap 
lands and cheap labor of the world was 
by export bounties on corn, cotton, 
wheat and other products. 

State Senator G. C. Brown, of Penn- 
sylvania, a member of the Legislative 
Committee of the Grange, presented a 
memorial from that body. It asserted 
that the prices of many agricultural 
products were below the cost of produc- 
tion and that the opening of the Siberian 
Railway by Russia would open great 
tracts of land to be: cultivated by im- 
proved machinery which would reduce 
the prices of cereals. Export bounties 
were asked. 

At the afternoon session a committee 
consisting of Burnet Landreth, W. F. 
Drew, and W. A. Burpee, of Philadel- 
phia, representing the seed farmers, 
laborers, and importers, asked that the 
present ad valorem rates be changed to 
specific duties levied by the bushel or 
pound, 

A. J. Wedderburn, Master of the 
State Grange of Virginia, spoke briefly 
for protection for the farmers. 

Edward N. Loomis, for the produce 
merchants of New ‘York, asked for a 
lower duty on Bermuda onions and 
potatoes during March, April, and May 
than-during the rest of the year. 


CLAIMS OF SOUTHERN RICE DEALERS. 


The rice interests were represented by 

a large party. The delegation included 
Theodore G. Barker, Samuel G. Stone, 
and Isaac Bull, of the Charleston Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Fred G. Ernst and 
Emil Dupre, of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade; Charles A. Lowry, Miron 
Abbott, and C. L. Crippen, representing 
the planters of southwest Louisiana, and 
George G. Bauer, of the Lake Charles 
(La.) Board of Trade. The spokesman, 
Thomas J. Barker, said that the industry 
was absolutely dependent upon protec- 
tion. In the two Carolinas, Louisiana, 
and Georgia the crop had been reduced 
one-half by the reduction of the tariff, 
on account of the competition of Asiatic 
cheap labor. The opening of new lands 
in southeastern Louisiana and Texas 
romised to supply the market of the 
United States—with proper stimulus. 
An article called unclean rice was evad- 
ing the duty, and should be barred out. 
answer to Mr. Turner, the witness 

said that there had been a increase 
in the crops in the past few days. The 
duty asked was two cénts a pound on 
cleaned ‘rice (present rate, one and one- 
half) and on uncleaned one and one- 
quarter (present rate, eight-tenths cent). 
Mr. Ernst spoke of the necessity for a 
more strict classification of varieties of 


rice. 
Macaroni was by A. J. 





Toomey, of New York, a manufacturer 





of raw materials. The American and 
foreign manufacturers were on the same 
plane. The average wages paid in the 
United States were $11 a week to men, 
$5.50 to girls, 67 per cent of the workers 
being the latter. The average wages 
in Italy was $1.66 a week. The 
restoration of the McKinley rate of two 
cents a pound, instead of the Wilson 
20 per cent. ad valorem, was asked. 


TWO SIDES TO THE SALT QUESTION. 


Franklin Woodruff, of Brooklyn, an 
importer of salt, held that a duty on that 
product fell heavily on the Southern 
States and New England. He was sub- 
jected to a lively cross-examination by 
Messrs. Payne and Grosvenor, and de- 
clared that under the Wilson law the 
Syracuse salt was more largely sold in 
New York markets than the foreign 
artécle. 

Mr. Payne—Has not the effect of the 
Wilson bill been to take the making of 
most of the salt consumed in this coun- 
try from American workmen and to give 
the business to foreigners ? 

Mr. Woodruff—It may have had that 
effect. 

Mr. Tawney—What has been the 
difference in price? 

Mr. Woodruff—About equivalent to 
the difference in the tariff. 


THE DUTY ON WOOL. 


Jan. 6 was mainly taken up by the 
wool-growers. Most of the time was 
consumed by Judge William Lawrence, 
of Ohio, President of the National 
Wool-Growers’ Association, and Theo- 
dore Justice, a Philadelphia wool-dealer. 
The recommendations of the growers 
were for a rate of 12 cents on unwashed 
wools, 24 cents on washed, and 36 on 
scoured, the Australian unwashed to be 
classed as washed, and all rates to be 
advanced half a cent a year for six 
years. 

Mr. Justice presented a great array 
of statistics to show the ruin of the 
wool business by the Wilson law. He 
combatted the idea that the rates de- 
manded by the growers were too high, 
and stated that the decrease in the prices 
of goods to consumers under the Wilson 
law was equivalent to the reduction in 
the Tariff. 

John G. Clark, of the Washington 
County (Pa.) Wool-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, said the experiment of free trade has 
been acrime. The value of lands had 
declined and sheepmen in all parts of 
the country had been driven from busi- 
ness. The sheep-raisers asked only a 
moderate duty that would enable them 
to continue in business. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee probed the witness for some time. 
Mr: Wheeler, of Alabama, asked if 
clothing for the workingmen had not 
been cheaper under free wool, to which 
Mr. Clark replied that most of the cloth- 
ing sold now was shoddy. Importations 
of shoddy had increased under the law. 


SAYS THE WOOI-GROWERS ELECTED 
M’KINLEY. 


One hour was given to Judge Law- 
rence. His statement was an exhaust- 
ive review of the wool industry under 
different tariff rates during the last half 
century. 

Referring to the political aspects of the 
matter, Judge Lawrence averred that 
the election of Mr. McKinley had been 
accomplished by the votes of the wool- 
growers in a half dozen doubtful States, 
who would have voted for Bryan and 
free silver had they not considered pro- 
tection on wool more important than 
free silver. If this protection were not 
given there would be a free silver Con- 
gress two years hence, and in four years 
a free silver President and Congress. 

The McKinley bill, as it came from 
its author, had been moderately pro- 
tective on wool, but the addition of the 
skirting clause and ad valorem rates 
made it disastrous. Then came the 
Wilson law. Under this Jaw the num- 
ber of sheep in the United States had 
decreased 3,000,000 a year, with a total 
loss of $60,000,000, according to official 
statistics. Unofficial and more accurate 
figures proved the loss to wool growers 
through the Wilson rates to have been 
$178,700,000. Mutton sheep, which 
should be raised in this country, were 
being imported from Canada. 

PEOPLE OUGHT TO PAY FOR LUXURIES 


“ Personally, I would like a much 
higher duty than 12 cents,” said Mr. 
Lawrence, “but the growers limit their 
demands to that figure.” , 

When the speaker asserted that Aus- 
tralian wool could be put on ship at 
Melbourne at a cost of 9 cents a pound, 
Mr. Wheeler, of Alabama, commented : 
“And that is the wool on which you 
ask 24 cents duty?” 

“Well, 24 and 9 is 33 cents, and 
that wool will bring from 4 to 7 cents 
more than ours in Ohio, which would 
leave us only about 25 cents. If people 
will use luxuries they should pay a 
luxurious duty.” 

“Would a pound of Australian woot 





be brought into this country at 24 |/— 
cents?” asked Chairman Dingley. p 

“There would. Any way, it would — 
transfer our trade from Australia, where — 
we have to pay in gold, to South © 
America, where we would exchange | 
agricultural implements and goods for | 
their wool.” 

Continuing, Mr. Lawrence urged that 
China wool should be classed as firsé |) 
class, otherwise there would be an in- | 
flux which would kill the American 
business, Incidentally he referred to § 
the ad valorem system as “the most ine | 
fernal scheme ever invented by rascals — 
on earth,” 





A PLAN NOT LIKELY TO BE ADOPTER | 


Asa plan to prevent a flood of im- 
ports pending the passage of a bill, 
Judge Lawrence suggested that Congress | 
pass at the present session a bill declare (fF 
ing that all articles imported after the 
first day of the first session of the 55th Bi), 
Congress be subject to the rates of duty 
of any law passed by that Congress, (is. 
when the new rates are an advance; 
bonds to be given by importers for such | 
payments before goods can be with ; %) 
drawn. = | 
“The Senator from Montana (Cam ff) 
ter) on my right says that the Senate #) 7 
might pass such a bill by October,” ine 95) | 
terrupted Mr. Dingley. 

As Mr. Lawrence was explaining 
that under the schedule propess bys. 
his association American wool growers 
would supply the home market in four 
years. Mr. Dalzell inquired how much 
revenue would be secured. 

“A little more than the McKinley 
law. Eight or ten millions during the 
four yexrs,” he replied. 

“And finall t none,” interposed 
Mr. Wheeler. bind: 

“Why should we want any,” retorted 
Mr. Lawrence, amid laughter. “IE 
mean from wool,” he amended. “The @& 
country will be prosperous and we cam = 
get revenue from other sources.” bY 

Mr. Turner, of Georgia, inquired if ~ 
the schedule had not really been drawn 
to shut out the higher grades of wool, 
which Mr. Lawrence denied. 

In reply to questions from Mr. Turner, 
Mr. Lawrence said the average citizen 
would receive $25 worth of benefits for 
every $5 advance in the price of wool 
ens. The point was then elicited ee 
the wool growers’ plan proposed an an 
nual increase of one-half cent a pound, | 

“And where would we finally land?” 
inquired Mr. Dingley. 

“ The increase would end at 15 cents — 
a pound,” was the explanation, 


WHY FARMERS SOLD THEIR SHEEP, 


Mr. Theodore Justice stated 
while the trial of. free wool under 
Wilson law had slightly benefited the 
consumer by reduction in prices, es 
saving had been greatly outweighed ¥// — 
the loss in purchasing power. gain 
by lower prices had averaged 98 cents | 
per capita, while the loss amounted to. 
more than $7. The average loss to the 
wool-grower had been $422.83, while 
the mill hands and laborers of the |) 
United States had lost $85,000,000 | 
during the past year. The McKinley ~ 
law had given the cheapest priced clothe. 
ing ever known up to its time He % 
gave figures showing the effects of the © 
tariff of 1867, under which flocks had 
increased 25 per cent. in four years; — 
that of 1883, the worst ever known; 
the McKinley law, under which flocks” 
had increased 13 per cent., and the last ~ 
period, under the Wilson law. “ Wher 
it was known,” said Mr. Justige, “thats 
Grover Cleveland meant to continue his ~ 
assaults on this industry, with the 
sistance of both branches of yreas, ~* 
farmers began to dispose of their fooka, 
From 1893 to 1896 the number of sheep 
hatl decreased 23 per cent., and there. 
were now fewer in the United States ~ 
than in 1865. Had the McKinley law | 
been continued the United States would ~ 
be able to produce its full consumption 
of 650,000,000 pounds of wool.” ‘Se 
MR. M’MILLAN MAKES SARCASTIC COM# 

MENTS. Bs 

Mr. Justice presented elaborate tableg ” 
showing variations in the production and © 
prices of wool in different* Countries, ik > 
lustrating among other pointe that 7 
American wools had fallen in price, _ 
under free trade and Australian wool# = 
had risen. The percentage of aS, 
east of the Mississippi in 1870 was 71, 
and to-day 33 per cent. No hb P 
would be done the American business if © 
wools costing umder 10 cents were ade 
mitted free, for these never would be: 
raised profitably in the Unived States, ~ 

In the course of his statement Mr 
Justice said that Mr. McKinley had told 
the wool-growers and manufacturers 
that if they would agree unanimou 
upon a schedule he would accept if 
Accordingly the schedule had 
framed by a convention of represent 
tive manufacturers and growers, «ma 
both had prospered under it. +, 
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_ . A Horseman’s Vocabulary. 
> ‘The following are a few of the terms 
which are used by all interested in 


' Amble, a gait like pacing, but slower, 
E fm which the two legs on the same side 
' are moved together. , 

P pel, the gentle tug on the rein 
» given by the horse at each step. 
| Croup, that part of the horse back of 
| the eaddle. 
| Bere, to bear on the bit. 
’  Bicking, leaping vertically into the 
’ air with all four feet stiff, and coming 
her on the ground. 
bow, joint of foreleg next above 
knee, lying next to the horse’s side. 
Fetlock, joint next below knee. 
Forearm, that part of the leg between 
elbow and knee, 





The Hog. ’ 

All-corn-fed hogs are not the best for 
choice meat. The hog products which 
command the highest prices in English 
markets come from the countries which 
are not noted for the production of corn 
-—England, Ireland, Denmark. 

If one can fit up an - ga easily 
for doing the work, it will pay to cook 
the small potatoes before feeding them 
to the hogs; the hogs will thrive better, 
and the potatoes go further. 

Mother sows require more than twice 
as muuch food as the other hogs when 
the pigs are three weeks old, and, if 
they do not have it, both the sows and 
the pigs will suffer. While there must 
be’caution at first, the rule is to feed 
the brood sows liberally. 

It is well always to seleet the breed- 
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Alice Douglas 4398—Ayrshire. 


Alice Douglas 4398 was owned by Mr. George A. Fletcher, of Milton, Mass. 


She is described as having been frequently tested by her owner, and has a record 


Tey 


pounds of milk in seven days, 1,695 pounds in 30 days, and 4,031 pounds 
ays. From February 10 to August 6, 1886—181 days—she gave 8,250 


_ pounds of milk, an average per day of 45.56 pounds, or 21.19 quarts. When four 
' months in milk she made a butter record of 10 pounds 12 ounces in seven days. 





_ Forge, to strike the toe of the forefoot 
| with the toe of the hind one; very often 
the result of bad shoeing. 

Frog, a triangular piece of spongy 
horn in the middle of the sole of the 
foot. 

Grinders, the back teeth. 

Hand, one-third of a foot; four inches, 

' Hand gallop, a slow gallop. 
Sim. Hock, joint of the hind leg between 
Tip the thigh and the shank. 
[ame €«©=s Interfere, to strike the fetlock with 
the feet. 
I Nippers, the front teeth. 
‘ame =-: Pace, a rapid gait in which the fore- 
ie foot and the hind foot on the same side 
move at same time and strike the ground 
together. 
_ Pastern, the bones between the fet- 
)108k and the foot. 

Poll, the top of the head between the 
‘ars. 

» ~» Rack,a very rapid gait, similar to 
> the single-foot. 

' Withers, the highest point of the 
shoulders, between the neck and the 
back.— New York Times. 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S CATTLE. 


“Phey Were Sold, but Her Majesty Will 
Not Eat the Beef. 


{} As advertised in the Meat Trades 
hy. Be l, the annual sale of the Queen’s 
| Dhristmas stock took place on Wednes- 
iday; 9th inst., at the Prince Consort's 
Piemish farms in Windsor Great Park. 
Meears.. Buckland & Sons were the auc- 
_tioneers, apd the. buyers came from 
* Liverpool, Leeds-Birmingham, 
~ Hall, Winchester, ‘Portsmouth, the Isle 
of Man, Chesterfield, Blackpool, Read- 
and other parts of the country. 
a weather was cold and showery. 
_ Previous to the selling the visitors 


4 ? s £38 to and a Short- 
. heifer £35. . Hampshire Down 
mn, ha 10s, to £6 10s, Hamp- 
Down lambs 65a. to 75s. 6d., South 
D wether sheep 57s. to 64s, South 
Down lambs 46s. to 62s., Berkshire bacon 
pigs £9 to £13, Berkshire fat hogs £3 10s. 
#9 £13, Berkshire porkers 40s to 75s., and 
= White Windsor bred porkers 42s. 6d. to 
feach. The total amount realized was 
63,130. Prior to the sale Mr. Buckland 
smnounced that he was instructed to say 
that neither at the present sale nor any 
‘other future sale or show of Her Majesty’s 
would any “omer” be given to 
parc of stock to supply meat to 
1 @ royal household. 
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4s Yaré Echoes. 
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ing sow early and give her the especial 
kind of feed and care adapted’ to pre- 
pare her for her mission in life. The 
old-fashioned practice of some farmers 
of feeding all the pigs together on corn 
until nearly fattening time tended always 
to deterioration. Not but that the sow 
which had fattened least and had made lib- 
eral growth instead of putting on fat even 
with this feed was the sow out of the lot 
that was then the best adapted to breed- 
ing. But it was also the sow that had 
shown by its failure to fatten when high 
fed that it lacked the especial trait that 
made a hog valuable. What is wanted 
in breeding sows is the greatest possible 
ability to make use of all the food given, 
so that the tendency will always be to 
an excess of fat, and then feed them so 
that this tendency will keep in check 
and yet so liberally as to promote vigor- 
ous growth. This means an abundant 
but not any concentrated ration of food 
adapted to make growth rather than fat. 
All the ‘grains are toe fattening. 
Wheat middlings and skim milk dilu- 
ted with dish washings, with enough 
grass in Summer or beets in Winter to 
keep the pig from squealing, will build 
up a long, rangy sow that will produce 
more and better pigs in half a dozen 
years of her life than a farmer can 
make by any other like investment of 
his money. 





Feeding Calves. 

Two calves from grade Jersey heifers 
were left on their dams until six and 
three days old respectively. The first 
day from dams, the calves were fed 
freshly-drawn mother’s milk with noth- 
ing in it. The second day five-eighths 
mother’s milk and three-eighths sepa- 
rated milk was fed. This proportion of 
mixing was continued five days Then 
one pound of fresh milk to four pounds 
of ated milk was fed five days. 
The period of five days the calves 
drank six pounds each of separated milk 
twice daily with one ounce of ground 
“"Daring the foarth periad 

uring iad of five da: 
seven pounds of separated milk with pa 
ounce each of ground oats and wheat 
were consumed at each of two feeds by 
each calf. For the fifth period of five 
days eight pounds of milk 
with one ounce each of ground oats and 
wheat as before, constituted the feed per 
— the ‘begit for each calf. 

Tom inning of this feeding 
about a spoonful of limewater has been 
added to each feed. There was no 
scouring and both calves have grown 
well This is shown im the gains of 
over one pound for one calf and one 
and one-quarter pounds for the other 
calf per day—F. E. Emery, Agricul 
turist, N. C. Experiment Station. 





is 15 cents per ton, and a cheaper sup- 
ie ot goon ent Reaiin aol hateegine. 

armers have been somewhat slow to 
appreciate the value of this nourishing 





but the ion is steadil: 
pectic, bet Ue somata noe 
this year be thrown away and wasted, 
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Sheep as Fertilizers. 


It is often remarked that the deteri- 
ority of pastures is largely due to the 
absence of sheep. Prof. Thomas Shaw 
writes in regard to the value of sheep in 
sustaining the fertility of soil as follows: 

“ Beyond all question sheep stand at 

the head of all kinds of domesticated 
animals as fertilizers of the soil. This 
statement will certainly hold true when 
we couple the amount of fertility made 
with its even and cheap distribution in 
the soil. Sheep manure is very rich in 
plant food. During at least seven 
months in the year they distribute it 
upon the soil, and about as evenly as it 
could be distributed by a manure 
spreader. In some seasons they thus 
}spread their own droppings for eight 
months in the year, even in sections 
north of the Twin Cities And owing 
to the peculiar formation of the foot, and 
to their much walking while they are 
feeding, they bring their droppings into 
close contact with the soil. 

“ Owing to the peculiar nature of the 
droppings they are not liable to be 

by inseets, and they do not lose 
their virtue in being washed away over 
the surface of the soil. ‘When sheep 
manure is accumulated in sheds or yards 
there is not a loss of liquids to anything 
like the same extent as with some classes 
of animals, since they are not tied in the 
stall The bedding aborbs the liquid. 

“The value of sheep as fertilizers has 
long been recognized in Britain and 
other sheep-growing countries. Hence 
they have been much used in that 
country in feeding off certain green 
crops, as roots and rape, largely with a 
view to increase the plant food in the 
soil and thus prepare it for growing 
crops that must have accumulated fer- 
tility to grow them in good form. In 
Britain the sheep are hurdled while 
thus engaged, partly to avoid wast- 
ing the food by unnecessary tramp- 
ing, and partly to secure an even 
distribution of the manure over the soil. 
In this country the practice of eating off 
grain crops with sheep is just in its 
infancy. And where the plan has been 
adopted hurdles have not been used. 
Land with us is more plentiful than in 
Britain, and labor is dearer, hence there 
may be more profit to us in the plan we 
adopt.” 





The Sheep. 


The sheep is an animal that must be 
kindly treated. 

A yearling Rambouillet ram in Ohio 
weighs 250 pounds. 

Nothing but the very best sheep should 
be kept. The best are profitless enough 
now. 

Cows average 124 pounds of butter 
in a year, and the average price is 16 
cents a pound. Ten cows would pro- 
duce $198.40. One hundred ewes can 
be kept on the same feed that will keep 
10 cows. The ewes will each produce a 
lamb worth $2.50. They will yield 
each seven pounds of wool at. 14 cents 
a pound. Seven hundred pounds of 
wool igs worth $98, making-.an income 
from the sheep of $348. 





The Stable Floor. 


There is no doubt about the durability 
and desirability of cement floors for 
stables, for walks, and many other pur- 
poses, and where the right kind of sand 
or gravel can be had without much cost 
such floors are not expensive, as to first 
eost, and im the long run would be 
cheaper than wood. The materials re- 
quired are Portland cement (inferior 
cement is not likely to be satisfactory, 
and is quite sure to be the costliest in 
the end), and good, sharp, clean sand or 
coarse gravel. If the latter contains 
some stones up to the size of a hen’s egg, 
no harm will be done. The sand or 
gravel must be free from earthy sub- 
stances. Clay or mold in it will make 
weak places in the floor, making it prac- 
tically worthless. The proportions of 
the two should be one of cement to four 
of sand, which makes a ‘strong but not 
very smooth fabric. 

If a fine, smooth finish is required, 
make a thinner mortar of half and half 
fine sand and cement and apply a thin 
coat, say half an inch thick, after the 
first has set. If where it will not freeze, 
any solid earth foundation will do. But 
i ing and heaving are possible, make 
the base of sandy soil well compact. The 
cement base should not be a morter, as for 
plastering, but thick and crumbly, and 
so worked together that the whole mass 
will be moist, and that both materials 
will be thoroughly incorported. Each 
particle of sand needs to be in contact 
with some cement. The mixing should 
be thorough while dry, and after the 
water is added the mixing necessary to 
make the whole moist will be sufficient. 
On a good foundation two to two and 
one-half inches thiek is sufficient to give 
all the strength required. As the cement 
is spread it needs to be compacted with 
a pounder of some kind. If properly 
made, such a floor becomes as and 
durable as rock, - ~ 





Contrary te general belief, the Sahara 
ig mot a barren and worthless waste. 
Some time ago there were 9,000,000 
sheep in the Algerian Sahara alone, be- 
side 2,000,000 goats and 260,000 camels. 
On the oases there are 1,500,000 date 
palms. 


True 


Merit is characteristic of Hood’s Sarsaparitia 
and is manifested every day in its 
eures ef catarrh, fheumatiam, 


remarkable 
dyspepsia. 
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Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—‘n faet the One True Blood Purifier. 
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« It would be strange if they did not 
prosper when thef de their own 
schedule,” Mr. McMillan commented, 
and then asked: “Was it not a fact that 
the manufacturers igot the benefit of a 
part of the specific rate imposed for the 
— of farmers ?” 

. Justice assented, and continued 
that the farmers had disposed of all 
their clip under the McKinley law to 
the American manufacturers, who in 
turn had increased their exports. 


A NATION CLOTHED IN SHODDY. 


Referring to shoddy, he said that 
while the annual im tions of it under 
the McKinley law had been 250,000 

between August and December 
of the year the Wilson law was enacted 
there had been 4,000,000 pounds im- 
ported, and in the first full calendar 
year under that law 20,718,000 pounds. 
The theory of the framers of the Wilson 
law had been that free wool would stop 
importations of shoddy. No nation had 
ever used as little shoddy as the United 
States under the MeKinley law. The 
explanation of the increased use of 
shoddy was that the increased importa- 
tations of cheap clothes under the Wilson 
law compelled the American manufac- 
turer to make such cheap clothes to 
compete that he was obliged to use 
shoddy. Moreover, there had been less 
money earned by all classes under the 
Wilson law to spend for clothes. The 
decrease in price to the purchaser of 
woolen goods under the Wilson law had 
been about equal to the decrease in the 
tariff on the goods. 


AN IMPORTER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


B. C. Moses, an importer of Austra- 
lian and South American wools, con- 
tended that the duties asked by the 
Wool-Growers’ Association were pro- 
hibitive, and would mean death to the 
manufacturer. He did not believe pub- 
lic opinion nor the good sense of the 
committee would sustain such a sched- 
ule, but he did believe present conditions 
demanded an adequate tariff on wool 
The arguments against ad valorem 
duties, which applied to manufactured 
goods, did not apply to wool, whereas 
the difference in the amount of dirt con- 
tained in different wools made specific 
duties unjust. ‘°° 

Delegate Catrin, of New Mexico, 
stated that the value ‘df the wool pro 
duced by the 3,600;000 sheep in that 
Territory had decreastd on an average 
of 11 cents a pdurd’'since the enact- 
ment of the Wilséu law. He suggested 
specific duties dn “third-class wools 
Senator Carter afd W. G. Conrad, of 
Montana, appeared mm behalf of the 
wool-growers of fheir™State, and filed 
statements with the committee. 

Jessie M. Smith, ‘df Utah, President 
of State Wool-Grower# Association, as- 
sented that as sheep ‘raising cast of the 
Mississippi River wag greater than west, 
the Western men’ would be satisfied 
with any tariff which the Easterners 
would accept. Their greatest necessity 
was a stable tariff, which would remove 
uncertainties. The sheepmen of Utah 
had been losing money for four years. 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS HAVE A SPAT. 

When Mr. Smith stated that much of 
the wool of Utah was still in the hands 
of producers, Mr. Steele, of Indiana, 
suggested that all of it would have been 
there had Bryan been elected. 

Mr. Wheeler asked: “Don’t you 
think if Bryan had been elected the 
general revival of all industries would 
have raised the price of wool?” 

“T don’t,” was the answer. 

Wilson H. Brown, of Philadelphia, 
protested against discriminating against 
the manufacturer by any scheme in- 
volving duties on oils and waste, 

John Rideway, of Philadelphia, spoke 
for protection to the workingmen by a 
schedule which would exclude skirted 
wools from Australia and give employ- 
ment to the wool sorters of the United 
} States, who were now walking the streets, 

During 31 years’ experience as a wool 
sorter in the United States he had never 
seen as much suffering and loss of time 
among the craft as in the past three 
years. 

“Ts it not true that there has been 
suffering among all classes?” inquired 
Mr. Turner. 

“T do not attribute all the suffering to 
the skirting of Australian wool,” said 
the witness. 
THE WOOL MANUFACTURERS HEARD, 

Jan. 7 the representatives of the wool 
manufacturers were heard. 

8. N. D. North, of; Boston, Secretary 
of the National Association, presented 
the views of that bedy. He said the 
association counselled moderation in fix- 
ing rates, and expected only adequate 
protection, such ,,.as.experience had 
proven was necesgary te enable them to 
continue and extend the industry. 
They desired a chanet to reopen their 
mills, but they neijher,asked nor desired 
excessive duties, being, convinced that 
the best interests of, besh the wool-grow- 
ing and wool-manufacturing interests 
would be protected by, the enactment of 
a conservative and seagonable tariff, and 
that some promise of permanence would 
thus exist. He said,that the months 
immediately preegding the revision of 
1894 and the twq. years subsequent in- 
cluded the most disastrous period in the 
history of American manufactures. 
This statement was made without any 
reservation or qualification whatever. 
During a great partjof this period the 
bulk of the woollen and worsted ma- 


keted at_a loss or were still in stock. 
The domestic maket for woollen goods 
had since been in a state of absolute 





special cause why the wool manufacturer 
had suffered far more than any other 
and why the prospect of a general busi- 
ness revival brought no promise of any 
improvement to this particular industry. 
The special cause was, revealed in the 
records of woollen imports, a table of 
which he presented. <= 

This table showed that the imports of 
cloths in the year 1895 ran up to 40,- 
070,000 pounds, almost equal to the en- 
tire imports for the years 1891, 1892, 
and 1893, under the act of 1890. The 
largest quantity of cloths imported in 
any one year previously was 16,248,313 
pounds in 1892. The total imports of 
manufactures of wool in 1895 were 
_valued—or undervalued—at $60,319,- 
301, foreign valuation. The duty-paid 
value of these goods was about $90,000,- 
000: The value of the domestic prod- 
uct in 1890, as shown by the census 
returns, was about $250,000,000. In 
other words, the duty-paid value of the 
imports of 1895 was about one-third of 
all woolens made in American mills in 
a year of manufacturing activity such 
as 1890 was. They were equal to ahout 
one-half of the domestic production of 
1895. It was this torrent of importa- 
tions pouring in at the rate of $5,000,- 
000 a month all through 1895 which 
broke down the market; and the 
essence of this whole question lay in the 
fact that no recovery of that market— 
toa point where the manufacturer could 
get back a new dollar for an old one— 
seemed possible under existing tariff 
conditions, 

The ad valorem basis of the tariff had 
allowed the importation of the lowest 
and meanest deseriptions of goods made 
in the world—the peculiar products of 
the Batley and Dewsberry districts in 
England, where they had reduced to an 
exact science the business of making 
woollens out of shoddy, mungo, wastes, 
cows’ hair, and other “rubbish” in the 
spinning and weaving of which the 
American manufacturers had _ not 
learned the rudiments, although it was 
clear that they would have to learn 
them if they must compete with this 
class of goods in the market. The com- 
plaint of the domestic manufacturers, in 
a word, was that the higher grades of 
American goods had been compelled to 
compete for their own market at priees 
fixed or governed by these worthless 
cloths. Another difficulty not less seri- 
ous sprung primarily from the same 
cause, the ad valorem duty. Not only 
had market values been demoralized in 
the manner indicated, but they had been 
further obliterated by the systematic 
consignment of goods at prices lower 
than the cost of manufacture abroad, 
and their sale in this country, duty paid, 
at less than the cost of manufacture 
here. The manufacturer did not com- 
plain of the rates of duty accorded him 
by the present tariff; he complained of 
the form in which those duties were 
assessed, and of the manner in which 
they were collected. 

Thomas Sampson, who operates a 
smath mill in Waterville, Me., said that 
if the conditions of the past few years 
continued, all the woollen mills of the 
country must close. He spoke of the 
use of shoddy or waste in the manufac- 
ture of cheap clothes, and asked that no 
prohibitive duty be placed on these 
products. There was not enough wool 
grown, he said, to. make cheap clothes, 
and the use of waste was necessary. 

S. Muhlhauser, of Cleveland, O., a 
large maker of shoddy, said that he 
used the cuttings and waste material of 
wool and woollen mills. He supplied 
all the large manufacturers with shoddy, 
which they used for backing. They 
had to use this product to compete with 
foreign cloth. The better class of his 
output contained 123 per cent. of wool. 
He used foreign rags because they were 
better sorted and cleaned, but in pros- 
perous times he had consumed prin- 
cipally the cuttings of tailor shops and 
mills. At present his mill, which em- 
ployed some 700 hands, was closed. He 
would not object to a 2-cent rate on 
rags, which, according to the present 
importations, would yield a revenue of 
$450,000 per annum. 

E. Rinke, of New York, speaking for 
makers of woo!._n hats, called attention 
to the injustice under the present law, of 
classify 1g woollen hats with blankets or 
the lower grades of wools. He desired 
a duty, as nearly as ible, to conform 
to that given by the McKinkey law. 

G. C. Moses, of Maine, said that what 
all manufacturers wanted was a tariff of 
such a moderate nature that it would 


from the McKinley te the Wilson bill 
had cost his company $100,000. He 
said he had been a Demeoerat all his 
life, and was one of the original “ free 
wool” men. - He had changed his mind 
regarding wool, however, having become 
convinced that conditions here did not 
warrant the admission of that product 
free of dyty. His statement that he had 
cast his first Republican vote for Mc- 
Kinley caused considerable amusement, 
and Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, remarked 
that he was getting in good company 
and hoped he would stay. © 

Robert Stuntz, of New York, a mat 
and rug maker, appealed for protection 
for his comparatively new industry, 
against the cheap labor competition of 
Germany. 





Spraying Fruits a Necessity. 

The fruit-grower who recognizes the rec2s- 
sity of spraying his trees and vines, ought to 
realize the need of getting the very best spray- 
ing apparatus. We believe that the most 

ical and perfect sprayers are the 

** Daisy ” line of double-acting force pumps, 
manufactured by W. M. Johnston & Co., 
Canton, Ohio} The firm has six styles of 
sprayers that suit all purposes, and the prices 
snit all pocket-books. The bucket pumps 
are very popular, and those for barrel use are 
of the finest workmanship. The low prices 
of these goods should insure a very large de- 
mand forthem. Messrs. Johnston & Co. have 
been making sprayers since 1884, and their 
goods are always reliable. Any of our read- 
ers sending money for these sprayers in 
answer to their advertisement in this paper 
prompt shi t Anyone 

ean obtain acatalogue of the *‘ Daisy ” ¥- 





ers by sending name and address to the manu- 
and mentioning tiis paper, 


not be upset in a few years. The change, 


GOOD SEED. 


A Bill to Prevent Importation of 
Worthless Foreign Seeds. 

Congressman Cook, of Wisconsin, has 
introduced into the House a bill which 
will meet the cordial indorsement of 
every agriculturist in the country. It 
strikes at an evil all farmersarei 
in having suppressed. The measure is 
entitled “ A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion and sale of agricultural seeds,” and 
its reason for being is the manner in 
which the adulteration of seeds sold in 
this country has for years been carried 
on. It is said that some packets of 
imported seeds have been found to 
contain as high as 60 per cent of 
worthless matter. In some cases seeds 
resembling the genuine have been used 
as adulterations, the dealer first steriliz- 
ing them by heat to prevent detection 
when they should spring up; in others 
no sterilization has been attempted, and 
the seeds of pernicious weeds have been 
sent our farmers to be sown on their 
fields) In England, one family has for 
years done a thriving business by 
grinding quartz and coloring it in 
imitation of various seeds for use by 
English seedmen supplying American 
dealers. 

The bill provides that seeds from 
foreign countries shall be admitted to 
this country only through the ports of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and then under strict surveil- 
lance of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
That the domestic seedman may not 
have the privilege of swindling his cus- 
tomers, it is provided that all seeds 
offered for sale shall be accompanied by 
a printed or written guarantee of its 
percentage of purity and germination. 
The penalty for selling seeds adulterated 
with those of noxious weeds is a fine of 
not less than $200 nor more than $500 
for each and every offense; for failing to 
provide the guarantee as stipulated, a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$300, and for wrongly labeling any 
package of garden or vegetable seeds, a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$100.—Farmer’s Voice. 
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THE Most SIMPLE AND SAFE RemMeDy for 
a Cough or Throat Trouble is “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches.” They possess real merit. 


OUR MEAT IN GERMANY. 


Continued Exclusion the Policy of the 
Kaiser’s Government. 

Ever since the repeal of the McKinley 
Tariff law, and the consequent abroga- 
tion of our Reciprocity Treaty the Ger- 
man Government has steadily manifest- 
ed an unfriendly spirit towards Ameri- 
can meats, and under one pretext or an- 
other persisted in closing that market 
to our producers. A well informed 
writer for the press, from the Capital, 
Says : 

There are general indications that the 
war on American meat products in Ger- 
many is to be prosecuted with fresh 
vigor. United States Consul Wamer, 
at Cologne, has this to say on the sub- 
ject in a report to the Department of 
State: 





the United States Government that all 
meat products for export are subjected 
to a strict examination, the interminable 
agitation in Germany against the whole- 
someness of these products still goes on. 
At a recent meeting of the agricultural 
association of the district of Cologne, 
the subject of adulterating German 
sausage with American diseased beef 
was discussed. One speaker drew spe- 
cial attention to the fact that beef was 
examined for maggots in Germany, but 
not so i& America. Since in the former 
country (Germany) sausages were more 
adulterated with American beef that 
was infested with maggots than with 
potato meat, the law in force in Germany 
against dishonest competition, it was 
said, should be applied in the case of 
sausages, which would require the mark- 
ing of the goods as to whether they 
were of German or foreign origin, and 
had been officially examined or not, 
Another speaker remarked that it made 
an immense difference to the welfare of 
the German people whether home or 
foreign meat was used. He, therefore, 
deemed it necessary that the origin of 
the meat used in the preparation of the 
sausages be given. A chemist present 
said the American beef was not so pro- 
fusely infested with maggots, but that it 
came to Germany prepared with borax 
in an astonishing manner. On the ex- 
“terior of the meat, there was, he asserted, 
a complete crust of borax, and the meat 
was actually pickled with it. If saus- 
ages containing meat prepared in this 
way were offered for sale, it was clear! 
a fraud in the sale of food stuffs.” 








FOR A TOMATO 


The ving shows the most won- 
derful Tomato a se was 
by W. M. Finley, Salem, 

writes: “They grew 

an to 
tomatoes June and 








3 rm Plant some, you may get 
the 3 lb. tomato. Testractions 
with seed and how to them. 

¥ T IN MA T CAB. 
BAGE is the earliest kind in the world 
and you will have heads weeks before 
year neighbors. , 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH 

Cabbage 


ctmarie Wonderful variety from 
Japan. Will climb « treliis,wire 


or any su 5to8t. Great curiosity. 

GOLDEN a ONION, a splendid variety, early, 
EAMLY ‘SNOWBALL, TURNIP. 1 the earliest ta 

> . size, w \ 

C7 We ba haw yoy ket each of above 6 splendid varieties 
and eur for only 23 ets. If you mention 
this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send free for the 
latics, top Summer Plowering Bulbs. ° 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Dox 55, Rese Hil), N. ¥. 
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EAT WITH. 
HQUID EXTRACT or SMOKE 


| RCU LAR. E. KRAUSER & BRO MIITON PR 
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“Notwithstanding the assurances of 
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Can easily chop 
meat for Sausage 
and mince-meat, 
hamburg Steak, 


Housewives 


suet, corn for fritters, scrap meat {; 
poultry, hash, beef for tea, ete, with the 


ENTERPRISE 
MEAT 
CHOPPER 


43-TINNED-@a 
The Most Effective Chopper Ever Made. 


No. 5, chops one 
— in a minute, 
00. No. 10, chops 
two pounds in a 
minute, $3.00. Lar- 
ger sizes described 
in our Catalogue. 
Ask your dealer. 
Send two 2c 
stamps forthe “Fn- 
terprising House- 
keeper,"’ 200 recipes, 


The Enterprise M’f’g Co, of Fa., Phila., Pa. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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AN 
Agent Wanted 


In every town and 
neighborhoed in the 
United States to so- 
licit subscriptions for 
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American Farmer. 


Liberal commission 
paid. Write for 
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terms and sample 
copies at once. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


WASHINGTON. D. c. ss 
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BY ONE MAN, wit 
FREE illostrated catalogue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and 
testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO., 
64-66 S- Clinton Street, Chicago, Mlle _ 
When writing mention this paper. 


Safety Razors 
C\ EF" REE 


Thisimproved simplex mag- 
netic razor can beused inany 
ay ae while walking rid- 
ng inwagon or cars or on 


the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. Bend for 





ship in storm, with perfect 
yw ease & safety. Anyone with- 
out practice can use it suc- 
cessfully. Tointroduce it,one 
inevery town furnished re- 
liable persons who will prome 
ise to show it. Enclose stamp 
to PUTNAM INTRODUCTIO! 
©0., 10 Murray St., N.Y. Clue 


When writing mention this paper. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

' save #10 to 825, No money in advance, 

th $60 Kenwood Machine for €23.00 

; \ J igets $60 Arlington Mucbinefor - 219.50 

Y= 4 ah Singers (Made by us) $5, $11.50, $15 

im 2 =) i} and 27 other styles. All attachments 

NA FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 

B factory. Save agents large profits, 

Over 100,000 In we. Catalogue and 

testimonials Free. Write at once, 

& Address (tn fll), GASH BUYERS’ U 10N 
158-164 West Van Buren &t., 76 Chicago, 

When writing mention this paper. 








9, le Sock, Best for Rusner RooTa, 
Parkers Arctic, £0 Recommend: 

ed by Physicians for house, cham- 

ber and sick-room. Made in 

Men’s, Women’s and ‘ 

Children’s... Ask 

shoe dealerorsend 


5 . with size to 
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eepea te. ar Do substitute. Parker Pays 
When writing mention this paper. 
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Yon work right 


$ aWeek Easy. x5: 


Ihy to carn 





No trouble to make $18 a4 week easy, Write to 
will be surprised at how east it can be 
done. Send us your address any 
to investigate. Write today. You cas 
week caay, ROYAL MANUFATURING CO,, 
When writing mention this paper. 


“DAISY? SPRAYERS 


in 12 years have kept the lead of ajl others. 6 styles. For 
barrel or bucket, orchard, garden and home. Free catalogue. 
No. },tin, $1.50; No. 2, iron. $2,exp. paid. A Harvest for Agents. 

W. ‘M. JOHNSTON & CO., ox G0, Canton, O 4 
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. [twill be for your interest 
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Fees Men—412.00 weekly after 8 
weeks’ practice at Barber =. —_ “ od —_ 
donated. Wages while learning. Write for Illustra 

Catalogue mailed fre. MOLER'S BARBER 
COLLEGE, Fourth and Centrai Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


When writing mention this paper, 
TORET, which produces portraits of 
Phot 


ACTRESSES & ARTISTS’ MODELS through our ret CIGAR 
HOLDER. Our are amazed at the quickness wit) which this great nove 
outSt and special terms and explaustety cir~ 
. Star Photoret Co., 9 Murray St.,¥.Lo 
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and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the bert rem 
edy on earth mafied free of charge. 
Prot.Fowler, Meodus, Conn. 
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with 2c. stamp. National Consolidated Co., Chicago, UL 
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are Care at home; 
book free. Dr. W.S. Rice, 
Box 63, Smithville, S. 3. 
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regulator that cannot fall 

Particulars & proof for stamp 

x 578, Toronto, Canad@ 
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Cacklings. 
Orly the best fowls are suitable for 
b: eding. 


\\'hen possible, give geese a pasture to 
themselves. 

\ scratching-pen is one of the Winter 
necessities for fowls. 

(ckin ducks are profitable, both as 
ma'ket fowls and egg producers. 


{ the hens are expected to lay in 
{Viuter they must have warm, dry, sunny 
} rters, 

Young chickens being finished for 
market should be fed separate from the 
other kind of fowls. 


Ilens do not care anything about the 
looks of a house; it is comfort that is 
the main thing with them. 

le farmer’s poultry-house should com- 
bine cheapness, warmth, and convenience 
as the principal essentials, 

One of the essential items in the man- 
agement of hens is not to permit the hens 
to be idle; keep them scratching. 


l‘or eggs alone, no breeds surpass the 
Teghorns and Minorcas. For eggs and 
meat, the Plymouth Rocks are better. 


If the poultry is given a little of the 


care so freely allowed to the other stock 
it will pay a better percentage on the 
investment. 


Poultry can never be raised success- 
fully if the poultry-house be damp. 
Poultry must have dry houses and runs 
to be thrifty. 

You can never get a uniform flock if 
you use mongrel or grade males, or if 
you change the breed every year or so. 
Change blood often, but use a male of 
the same breed, and you will see im- 
provement each year. 

ixercise is a necessity, both for health 
aud for eggs. Confine a lot of hens and 
feed them to produce eggs, and unless 
some means have been provided to make 
them seratch for the grain given them, 
the result will be a lot of over-fat, lazy 
fowls that sit around and do nothing. 

Give the children a chance to make 
some money. A couple of hens, ducks, 
geese, or turkeys will start them to 
figuring and to working. The little 
mouey earned will be a great pleasure 
tothem, You can afford to give them 
the grain to feed their fowls, if they 
will put in the work, They will thus 
be taught to study the needs of the 
D ultry, and become wise in all that 

vards feathered stock. Their little 
trials and triumphs will be remembered 
by them in the years to come, and cause 
them to think with pleasure of the old 
home. 





Combine Poultry and Dairying. 

Prof. John A. Myers, Director, West 
Virginia Experiment Station, writes : 

If we combine the dairy and poultry 
businesses, we make a most happy union, 
and I have often wondered that our 
dairymen do not place more emphasis 
upon poultry as a source of income. 

The poultry business requires no large 
amount of capital, aud labor upon the 
farm that would otherwise be idle can 
very largely be utilized in caring for it. 
The same families that take the dairy 
pri lucts will be only too glad to get the 
poultry supplies, so that there is no 
additional expense in marketing the 
supplies. Every hen, properly cared 
for, can be expected to pay the owner 
at least one dollar net per year in eggs, 
and considerable additionally, either in 
form of eggs or of chickens raised for 
sale. Considerable poultry can be kept 
largely upon what would otherwise be 
wastes of the dairy business. Butter- 
milk or skimmilk fed to hens will pay 
better than used any other way with 
Which IT am aequinted. There are 
wastes about the dairy stables which 
cannot be utilized in any way as effect- 
ively as by poultry, which pick up 
the lost grain, whether in the manger or 
in the manure pile, and convert it into 
profit, 

Poultry properly handled gives the 
farmer a certain and ample income at 
the time of year when dairymen are 
generally most anxious to have the 
deficiencies of the dairy made good, and 
there is never atime in the year when 
poultry products may not find a fair 
market, 

Much of the mixed food for dairy 
cattle is admirably adapted for feeding 
poultry ; little additional building is 
hecessary ; no additional help is required. 

For myself, I prefer the egg-producing 
Varieties to the all-purpose fowl, or fowl 
that is especially adapted for killing as 
Meat. In the long run I think the egg- 
Producers more profitable than the meat 
producers, but that isa question of taste, 
aud the point is not no nas any fowls 
Upou the farm that do not pay a profit 
to the owner. The man who expects to 
*cure both qualities in a chicken is like 


| the man who wants a good beef and a.| houses, 
good dairy-cow in the same animal. It 


's best to determine what a man wishes 
© do, and OS Oe 
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Experiences with Fresh Eggs. 
It is a fact that nine-tenths of the resi- 
dents of cities do not know where to buy 
strictly-fresh eggs. This is no doubt a 
strange assertion to make in the face of 
the fact that thousands of dozens of fresh , 
eggs are sold in this country every day, 
and especially when the purchaser gets 
them from “an old farmer.” But even 
the old farmer is not always any wiser 
than the customer, allowing for produc- 
ing them himself with the aid of his hens, 
but some old farmers buy eggs or bring 
them to market for their neighbors. 
There is a great deal of “ faith” in buy- 
ing eggs, and much depends on “con- 
fidence” and from whom they are pur- 
chased. A party who had a large flock 


Hae 
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ble you to gradually drop the harder 
work of farming, and that, too, with an 
increased income? Farmers should 
think well over these things, for to 
them, more than to anyone else, it means 
money in their pockets, 


The Spread of Diséases. 
No matter what remedy may be sug- 
gested for the cure of a disease the farmer 
will make no mistake in preventing the 








spread of a contagious disease by destroy- 
lj ing the first bird that shows the symptoms. 
| It will save labor and time to do so and 
‘perhaps end the disease at once: It is 
often deferred until too late, in the en- 
deavor to effect a cure of some ailing 
fowl that is not worth the attempt, and 
in the meantime the disease begins to 
spread. Do not be afraid to use the 
hatchet for a contagious disease, and do 
it in time. 





Ducks. 
Ducks become weak in the legs and 
die when fed too much grain, and they 
cannot be fed the same food as the hens 








PAIR OF BROWN LEGHORNS. 


supplied his brother in the city. Soon 
the brother’s next-door neighbor re- 
quested that he be supplied, and soon 
after several other neighbors desired a 
like favor. All of them were willing to 
pay extra for the eggs, as they had con- 
fidence in the one who sold them. He 
was compelled to refuse some of the 
would-be customers, from lack of supply, 
which only made his eggs the more de- 
sirable. Now, the market was amply 
supplied with “ fresh” eggs, but that fact 
did not alter the circumstances so tar as 
he was concerned. Cannot the reader 
learn a valuable lesson from this ex- 
perience ? 





Peeding for Eggs. 

Farmers generally feed too much 
corn; its fattening properties are so 
great that it should be fed sparingly, 
except that for the night meal on a cold 
day hot corn is excellent. 

Warm milk or water should be pro- 
vided liberally. Liquids are necessary 
for the formation of egg. Scraps from 
the table, peelings and cabbage are rel- 
ished by “biddy.” 

The Manitoba Experiment Station has 
found the best egg-ration to consist (for 
morning) of warm mash composed of 
ground wheat, ground oats, ground bar- 
ley or ground rye and bran—a little of 
all sometimes, and again ouly three of 
the ground grains. Enough of this feed 
to satisfy but not to gorge the hens. 
Noon—aA little grain of some kind to 
keep the hens busy scratching. After- 
noon—A liberal ration of wheat or 
buckwheat, mostly the former. The 
green bone may be fed in the morning, 
followed immediately by grain thrown 
among litter to start the layers scratch- 
ing. At other times the green bone may 
be fed in the afternoon, with grain after- 
wards, to entirely fill the crop before 
going to roost. They should be kept 
scratching for food from morning till 
night. 


, Advantages of One Breed. 

« If one has a large number of fowls, 
all of one breed, there is a saving of fences 
and space, as there will be no danger of 
contamination should they be turned out 
together in the orchard, or allowed to 
run at large. The uniformity of the 
flock in color, size, and general charac- 
teristics lessens the labor required, as one 
can more easily understand how to man- 
age, for breeds differ, and the best mode 
for one may not he suitable for another. 
Better prices can be secured when a 
coop of chickens is sent to maffet con- 
taining a uniform lot, and the eggs from 
the hens of one breed will be more uni- 
form also.- 

When two breeds are kept, they will 
soon become mixed and cross-breed, and 
it is almost impossible to keep them sepa- 
rated, the result being that the breeds 
will degenerate into scrubs. As soon as 
the farmer or poultryman begins to cross 
pure breeds his flock becomes destroyed. 
There is no necessity for crossing or for 
keeping two breeds. A single breed, kept 
up in vigor by careful selection, will re- 
main pure and uncontaminated, and will 
not only give beiter results, but also more 
pleasure. ; 


Poultry on : the Farm. 


No one is better fitted for making 

ultry pay than the farmer. He can 
find no better market for cheap grain 
than poultry affords If the farmer is 
indifferent, the hens become lazy—and 
lazy hens are as unprofitable as a lazy 
farmhand. While there is always 
plenty of work on a farm during the 
Winter, the income is nothing else but 
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without liability of loss, yet farmers will 
feed all kinds of poultry together and on 
the same food. A duck’s egg is very 
large, and, as ducks lay nearly every 
day after they begin, the tax on them in 
egg production is a severe one. What 
they require most is animal food and 
bulky material, such as lean meat or 
ground meat and cut clover, scalded, 
though bran and ground oats, moistened, 
should also be allowed. Just as soon as 
the ducks indicate lameness it is a sure 
sign that too much grain is being fed 
and the nitrogenous food insufficient. 





Geese. 


With plenty of water and grass the 
raising of geese may be undertaken by 
sensible men or women with an excel- 
lent chance of obtaining therefrom much" 
both of pleasure and profit. A ldtge 
flock may be raised without seriously in- 
terfering with other duties, and without 
that continual care and anxiety attend- 
ant upon chicken raising.. The 
Toulous, with its gray feathers, and the 
Embden, with its white, are the favorites, 
and make heavy weights for market ; 
the former growing so large that they 
are hard to handle. The trouble is less 
and the profits larger than with either 
chickens or turkeys, and they may even 
be reared away from water, though not 
so well. 

A good pasture is all the food they 
need in Summer. They begin laying 
when one year old, though they are not 
matured until the third year, and their 
eggs are not reliable for hatching until 
the goose is 15 months of age. The 
young need some care until they are six 
weeks old, after which time they will be 
feathered out and can shift for them- 
selves and join the old ones at the pond. 


or three times during the Summer, and 
these are no small part of the income 
from the flock. Shut them up a few 
weeks before killing, and they will grow 
fat quickly and bring handsome prices. 


Warm Feed. 

It is unnecessary to give warm food 
during the day, though early in the 
morning, when the hens come off the 
roost, on cold days, a warm mess and 
warm water will invigorate them, but 
during the day the best way to keep 
them warm is to make them scratch and 
circulate their blood. 


Hen Manure. 

Most farmers will wish to use the 
manure from the henhouse as direct ap- 
plication. to the crop, either by drilling 
it with the seed or dropping in the hill 
when corn or potatoes are planted. It 
is best to keep the excrement as free as 
possible from straw or other rubbish, and 
to put it into a | box, making it as 
compact as possible, so as to heat 
more quickly. Some German potash- 
salts should be thrown on it with each 
new addition of manure. The excre- 
ment will heat even in cold weather, 
and this will mostly dissolve the lumps, 
leaving the manure in fine and dry pow- 
der. <A very little of this fertilizer 
mixed with soi! will give plants a vig- 
orous sendoff, and in rich land will in- 
sure a crop. Even on poor soil the hill 
manuring will start the roots earlier on 
their travels, and insure a larger crop, 
for even in the poorest land, especially 
if heavy~soil, there is much fertility 
locked in clods, which plant-roots will 

netrate while the “soil is moist in 

pring, but which cannot be got at when 
Summer drouths bake these so hard 
that nothing can penetrate them. 


_ Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10* and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
‘ go by it. 

















A crop of feathers can be plucked two | 8 





THE APIARY. 
Hummings. 
. Sts : 

If any colonies queenless, unite 
them with others. ;)-5 

Never allow a sWarm of bees to re- 
main long after séttling; hive them as 
soon as possible. ste: ¢ 

Keep the broo@t#f the center of the 
hive if possible, atid® ‘the honey on the 
outside. 

All combs that are built by bees 


naturally contain too much drone 
comb. 








Foul brood is very contagious, and 
will spread with great rapidity over an 
apiary. 

Curing honey simply means a proper 
evaporation of the water it contains. 
This is accomplished in the hive by a 
high degree of temperature, and can be 
done outside by maintaining the same 
conditions. 


Colonies that lack stores for the 
Winter should be fed the required 
quantity in the Fail, and September is 
the best time to do it. It should be 
done while it is yet warm enough to 
allow the bees te seal the stores over. 


Every colony should have 25 or 30 
pounds of good sealed stores to bring 
them through to the first of May, with 
good Winter protection besides. It is 
far better to have a little too much stores 
than too little. 


Strong colonies of bees sometimes 
become suddenly depleted in number, 
with not enough left to keep up the 
necessary warmth to hatch the eggs. 
This is because no young bees have been 
hatched, and the old ones, superan- 
nuated, left the hive in search of food, 
and were not able to return. 





Hives for Farmers. 


To the experienced beekeeper the 
subject of hives is of very little conse- 
quence, for he would probably do very 
well with almost any kind of hive ; but 
to the novice this is a very difficult 
problem. He is advised to purchase a 
frame or patent hive. But there are so 
many styles, and each one claimed to be 
the best, that he ig at a loss to know 
which to purchase,, And just when he 
gets deepest in the maze of uncertainty, 
not knowing which hive to select, some 
patent-right vender comes along and 
offers to sell him the night to make and 
use a hive which js self-regulating and 
self- operating—will make honey without 
any bees, but he qdviges you to puta 
few in just to oversee business) His 
“ overseers” soon -. where “the wood- 
bine twineth,” he wishes that the 
fellow who sold hi, the patent-right was 
there to care for 
experienced very ila of such chagrin 
himself, but knows of ,others who have, 
and it is in the hope af shielding others 
from disappointment t at I write this. 

What kind of a‘,hive shall we use? 
This depends on several conditions. I 
don’t believe, all things considered, that 
it will pay the majority of farmers to 
purchase any kind of frame hive. I 
have reached this conclusion after several 
years’ experience with bees, and after 
reading all I could ftnd on the subject, 
and I have come to this conclusion for 
the following reasons: In the first place, 
unless he wishes to handle his bees more 
than the average farmer does, he cannot 
afford to pay the. extra amount on the 
first cost of the hive; for the only ad- 
vantage the frame hive has over the old 
box or gum, is the ease with which it 
may be handled, and the exact condi- 
tion of its inmates ascertained. 

Unless he buysa chaff hive, which he 
cannot afford to do, the thin walls of 
the common hive do not afford the pro- 
tection in Winter which the box hive 
would, if properly made. 

If the apiarist does not exercise the 
reatest care in preparing the bees for 
Winter ; if he does not see that the cover 
is thoroughly sealed down or a top story 
is placed on the hive, and in this a heavy 
chaff cushion well tacked down (which 
is far better), there are almost sure to be 
small holes under the cover which will 
cause a draft and freeze the bees, 
icicles forming right down through the 
cluster. If it doe’ not do this, it will 
keep the temperature so low in the 
Spring that they are enabled to raise 
very little brood, and of course are not 


prepared for the’ honey flow when it |. 


comes. And again, if the colony is weak 
and there are holes around under the 
cover (unless he’ has Italians), it fur- 
nishes an admirable chance for the moth 
to get in and deposit enough eggs to pro- 
duee a quantity of worms sufficient to 
destroy the colony in short meter, unless 
the busy farmer can stop and attend to 
the bees just wher eftention is needed, 
which is sometimes Very difficult. 

In using frame! hivés the novice is a 
great deal more &pt’%o injure than to 
benefit his bees, by thndling them, for 
he will be eo zéalot’ in his care for 
them, early in thé Spring, that he will 
wish" to see them é¥er¥ few days ; he will 
open the hive and @66Bit off so that some 
of the brood will’ jirobably be killed ; if 
not, brood rearing will receive such a 
shock, from whicti if will take several 
days for it to recover,” and just as it has 
about recovered, te Will again become 
anxious concernitig the welfare of his 
little pets, and give #tiem another back- 
set, and so on ad ‘Sfititum. 

We know that the only possible good 
that frames could do in a hive would be 
to facilitate handling. But there are 
several objections to their use, one of 
which we will mention. It furnishes a 
first-class worm-harbor. This is especially 
the case if they are not made and put 

true, and do not fit nicely in 


we would not discourage their use, for 
we would = vo a 
brother farmers, who are so during 
the Samsser that they cam give the heen!" 
pas is eee 


The writer has |. 





very little attention, we would say, let 
the frame hives alone or you will be dis- 
appointed, for experience has proved 
that bees will gather about as much 
honey in an old box or nail keg asin the 
nicest frame hive, and if that box is made 
of two-inch lumber, they would have the 
very best kind of Winter hive (the chaff 
hive excepted, of course), and would be 
in the very best possible condition to 
care for theniselves, if they are to have 
no other care. But if you can afford to 
spend a little time with the bees, or what 
is better, if you can persuade your bet- 
ter-half to assume the responsibility of 
giving them good attention (attention 
prompted by a study of the subject), by 
all means get her some good frame hives 
to put them in, for if you wish to give 
them good care a frame hive is indis- 
pensable. We believe the dovetailed is 
as good as any, and probably the cheap- 
est.—Jos. H. nus in Michigan Farmer. 





Bee Devices. 


The Michigan Station has been mak- 
ing some very careful experiments. 

The Langdon non-swarming attach- 
ment to hives was employed on three 
styles of hives, to test its value, but 
with unsatisfactory results, the surplus 
honey produced being only from 65 to 
75 per cent. as much as in the ordinary 
way. The tendency to swarm was sub- 
dued after several ineffectual efforts had 
been made to leave the hive, but the 
queens were frequently lost in the at- 
tempt and the colonies retarded. 

An automatic hiver was employed to 
see if it possessed its recommended value 
in doing away with the necessity for 

watchfulness of the apiarist in the hiv- 
ing of swarms and the prevention of 
their escape. The results were unsatis- 
factory, as the honey produced was of 
small amount and the hivers were found 
not to restrain-the tendency to swarm 
after it had once been established until 
all the queens had been destroyed or 
otherwise disposed of. 

A small smoker is preferred, and bee 
escapes are considered of value for clear- 
ing supers of bees, if properly used. 
Setting frames with heavy top bars was 
found to prevent the formation of burr 
comb. For cleansing the wax a table- 
spoonful of sulphuric acid to 12 pounds 
of boiling dark wax was used, with the 
effect of very much improving its ap- 
pearance, 





Jamison Fodder Fork. _. 





For handling fodder and “saving 
time, temper, hands, gloves, and clothes.” 
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The Consequences. 

His wife’s millinery bill slipped from 
his nerveless fingers. 

“The consequences of your extrava- 
gance,” he solemnly exclaimed, “be 
upon your own head !” 

They were, with the exception of 
Thursday afternoons, when the cook 
wore them.— Detroit Tribune. ~ 








Her Ultimatum. 


Haybale—Marthy, I’m makin’ a col- 
lection uv buttons. 

Mrs. Haybale—Well, you kin do as 
you wish, but I hain’t goin’ to sew no 
more on. _ 


- 


Blissful Ignorance. 


“There goes Biggs now. What 
makes him put on so much agony ? 
There are others, I guess.” 

“ Yes, but he doesn’t know it.” 








Requires It. 


Maud—yYou seem to eat more since 
you’ve come out as a new woman, 

Harriet— Well, don’t I have to take 
care of the inner man? 


2 
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Preacher solemnly—There are two 
things in life for. which few people are 
ever prepared. 

Voice in the congregation: “ Twins?” 


—_. 








Wire Pencing. 


A Patnam County (Ohio) farmer who 
noticed a complaint that wire fences soon be- 
came loose and needed repairs, has written 
his experience with various patterns. His 
first experience in the line of wire fencing 
was with smooth wire, which was iastened to 
pickets four feet apart. After a time the 
wires became loose, and more pickets were 
woven in. The trouble, which at first was 
slight, rapidly increased. Under the influ- 

ence of the weather the pickets checked and 
split where the small staples were driven, and 
when hogs crowded against the fence, as they 
always will if there is any sign of weakness, 
they went through. During the past two 
years the wires have loosened to such afi ex- 
tent as to make the fence of but little use 
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STRAWS. 

A curious use for-paper i is announced 
in the form of a bathing towel, which 
consists of a full suit of blotting paper, 
into which the bather« «steps from the 
water. It dries the entire body in a 
second, 

The proper time to divide lily-of-the- 
valley roots is in the Fall. When 
planted in the Spring they must be 
handled without much disturbance, or 
they will not bloom; but they are not 
tender, and if the flowers are not con- 
sidered the division of the clumps may 
be made at any time. 


Besides feeding apples to their stock 
some farmers of York County, Me., 
have been impelled to turn over large 
quantities of peas for Cattle food, be- 
cause of the large yields and the low 
prices prevailing in the East. 

The only fur-covered, four-footed 
member of the animal kingdom that 
lays eggs like a fowl is the native beaver 
of Australia. 

It is estimated that a good railway 
engine will travel about 1,000,000 miles 
before it wears out. . However, the life 
of an engine depends as to its length 
upon the treatment it receives. With 
ordinary care it ought to last 12 years. 

Forest fires have destroyed 49,000 
acres of timber in New York State in 
the past.three years. 

Rabbits, which have overrun Kentucky 
this Fall and Winter, have damaged 
young trees in Breckinridge and Meade 
Counties; and in the district known as 
the French Lick precinct they have 
eaten all the grass in one pasture. 

Farmers around Vermillion, 8. D., are 
annoyed by wolves, and in Wisconsin, 
near Superior, the Chippewa Indians are 
slaughtering wolves at $10 a scalp. 

When Queen Victoria shops, the stores 
must send her samples of their newest and 
finest stuffs. Generally one of the most 
pleasing of the members of the firm 
himself accompanies the goods and sees 
to their display in a small parlor in the 
palace. He is entertained pleasantly, 
until the Queen chooses to view his 
wares. He may wait and hour or so, or 
several days at the castle. Finally, 
when she chooses to see the wares, he is 
notified, and awaits the Queen and one 
of the ladies-in-waiting. The Queen 
looks over the assortment carefully, asks 
through her lady-in-waiting any ques- 
tions concerning them, makes her selec- 
tion, and leaves the room; the owner 
of the stuffs or jewels, or whatever it 
may be, bowing her out politely, but 
never speaking to her directly, but only 
through her lady-in-waiting. After the 
Queen is through, the other members of 
the royal family come in, look over the 
goods, and make their purchases more 
informally. 


If a young trumpet vine is fastened 
toa stake it grows to form a woody 
stem, which in the course of a year or 
two sustains itself without the stake, and 
it becomes a bush. This drooping shrub 
is so unlike anything else that it is ad- 
mired without its bloom; but when it 
is full of flowers, amid the other trees 
and shrubs on the lawn, it is a dazzling 
sight. One can select the red, scarlet 
or orange. 

Make the farm work light and pleas- 
ant as possible to the young folks, re- 
membering that they cannot see the 
same point as do their elders. Routine 
work is tiresome to young or old in any 
calling. In many ways can the monot- 
ony be avoided. 


How to Apply Fertilizers. © _ 

When applying fertilizers on the la 
there is less loss from rains and snp¥ 
when the fertilizer is well incorpo 
with the soil, and the roots of 
can also better utilize it when it 
mately mixed with the soil. When fe 
tilizers are applied on the surfaee and 
allowed to remain the distribution is | 
even and some portions of the land 
receive too much and others téo 
By working the fertilizers well into 
soil that difficylty is avoided to a 
extent. 
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7O ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 

e hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eall your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. é 
THE GLEASON HORSE BOOK. 

4 ia Don’t fail to improve the fine oppor- 
7 tunity we offer you to get the Gleason 
' Horse Book. This is admitted to be the 
best horse book ever written, and more 
than 100,000 copies have been sold at 
$3 apiece. We will send it to any ad- 
dress for a club of three subscribers at 
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Tur Mark Lane Express, which is 
the highest authority in the world on 
' the grain trade, estimates that Great 
&. Britain will require this year about 
250,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which 
© he will raise about 56,000,000 bushels, 
A. leaving 196,000,000 bushels to be sup- 
» ‘plied from abroad. Other wheat-im- 
EF porting countries will want enough to 
make this up to 385,000,000 bushels, 
De and it is not clear where this is to come 
| from. -It is not believed that the United 
States, Canada, Russia, Argentine, and 
| Australia, and other wheat exporters 
~¢an supply more than 346,000,000 
bushels, leaving the world about 50,- 
000,000 bushels short. It confesses that 
the prospect points to high-priced bread. 
Let the Europeans buy more of our 
corn. 


DY ny 





Ur to the first of this year shipments 
of apples from Atlantic ports were up- 
wards of 2,175,000 barrels. The bulk 
of these went to British consumers, only 
about 3,000 barrels being sent to other 
countries, - These exports 
have been quite disastrous to British 
| markets. Supplies at ports of entry 
» have been so heavy and prices so low 
that exporters lost heavily on shipments 
 thade late in thtyear. During the glut 
American apples sold very low, one 
Glasgow firm reporting large quantities 
sold at from one to four shillings, or 25 
cents to $1, per barrel. Considering 
the quality of the fruit exported these 
' prices are much lower than the market 
a prices on this side of the water. 
* Tuere is a revival of interest in mo- 
ir. This is not only in California, 
xas and other States, where the rais- 
ng of goate has become quite an in- 
dustry, but also in New England and 
the Interior States. It is expected 
100 fine Angora goats of the very 
dest blood will he imported from South 
‘Mifiea this season and distributed 
ong the goat-raisers. 
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ee. Jusrice, Bareman & Co. say about 
duties : 

>. “Im oar opinion, no schedule could be 
~ Maore scientific in the thecry of its construc- 
than is Sehedule K of the law of ’90, 


¢hich , some slight changes required 
to sui business conditi should be 
enacted. Under the two tariff laws of 67 
90 «American flocks increased more 
mapidly than those of any other nation. If 
fhe law of ’90 had continued, and the sheep 
' imereased at the same rate for the next 
wa, the wool clip of the United States 

s time would have supplied the quantity 
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Tae great increase crease in the importation 
of American apples into Germany has 
ded the Agrarian newspapers to agitate 
is favor of the Government taking 
< to prohibit further imports, 
that sources of disease- have 














A NEW OLEOMARGARINE BILL. 

Jan. 14 the House of Representatives 
passed, by a vote of 126 to 96, a bill 
introduced by Representative Grout, of 
New Hampshire, to subject oleomarga- 
rine and other counterfeits of dairy prod- 
ucts to the laws of the States into 
which they may be transported. The 
full text of the bill is as follows: 


That all articles known as oleomargarine, 
butterine, imitation butter or imitation 
cheese, or any substance in the semblance of 
butter or cheese fiot the usual product of the 
dairy and not made exclusively of pure and 
unadulterated milk or cream, transported 
into any State or Territory, or remaining 
therein for use, consumption, sale or storage 
therein, shall upon arrival in such Stete or 
Territory be subject tq the operation and 
effect of the laws of such State or Territory 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers to 
the same extent and in the same manner as 
though such articles or substances had been 
produced in such State or Territory, and shall 
not be exempt therefrom by reason of being 
introduced therein in original packages or 
otherwise: Provided, that nothing in this act 
shall be construed to permit any State to for- 
bid the sale ofoleomargarine except in such 
@ manner as will advise the customer of its 
real character. 


The House spent almost the entire 
day in an animated discussion of the 
bill. The advocates of the measure 
argued that the States should be ailow- 
ed to regulate the sale of a product 
sailing under false colors, and its oppon- 
ents that the bill would establish a 
dangerous precedent and invade the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce. 

Those who supported the measure 
Messrs. Northway (R.), of Ohio; 
Morse (R.), of Massachusetts; Lacy 
(R.), of Iowa; Hainer (R.), of Ne- 
braska; Willis (R.), 
Grosvenor (R.), of Ohio, 
derson (R.), of Iowa. Those who 
opposed it were: Messrs. Cooper (D.), 
of Florida; Tucker (D.), of Virginia ; 
Cannon (R.), of Illinois; Boatner (D.), 
of Louisiana; Clardy (R.), of Ken- 
tucky, and Williams (D.), of Missis- 
sippi. 


FORMULATING THE TARIFF. 


were: 


of Delaware ; 
and Hen- 





the House of Representatives have been 
hard at work for some weeks formulating 
a Tariff Bill fo# the next House. Fortu- 


the present Committee were eleeted to 
the next Congress, so that they could 
begin the work with entire propriety. 
Still more fortunately for the country, 
the majority of the Committee is made 
up of the ablest and most experienced 
men in the country on tariff questions. 


Maine, who has probably no equal any- 
where in his wide range of exact infor- 
mation upon tariff and finance. Such 
men as Dingley, Sereno E. Payne, Dal- 
zell, Hopkins, Grosvenor, Russell, Dol- 
liver, Steele, Johnson of North Dakota, 
and Walter Evans, are earnest, prac- 
tical represent 
business communities, and active pro- 


business men, who 
“gressive interests. They are not mere 
phrase-makers, to gull the ignorant, but 
men of every-day knowledge and the 
widest possible contrast to the charlatans 
and blatant demagogs who constitated 
the majority of the Committee which 
formulated the Wilson Iniquity. 


lantern, locked-door 


meetings openly, invited all who wanted 


agricultural products. 
While there has been little discussion 


adequate duty on sugar. 


element of cost. 


mittee has given this out. 
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The Ways and Means Committee of 


nately for this work, all the members of 


At their head is ex-Gov. Dingley, of 


Strongly contrasting with the dark- 
secrecy of the 
Wilson proceedings, they have held their 


to be heard, and sought information 
from every source. We give up much 
of our space this month to a hearing of 
bthose who represented wool and other 


of the general character of the measure, 
two or three underlying principles are 
understood. There is no question but 
that specific rates will be levied wherever 
posssible. The bounty scheme, it is 
understood, will be abandoned, with 
The principle 
of free raw materials will be disregarded. 
Wool is considered by the Republicans 
as the farmers’ finished product, which 
should be protected as the manufacturers’ 
products are, and lumber is also regarded 
as quite as deserving of protection as 
other articles in which labor is a large 


A prominent member of the Com: 


“The committee is preparing an inde- 
pendent tariff bill, based on present condi- 
tions of:business and present necessities 
for agg Spee tag age oo bes; 

eKinley bill. 
of former acts which appear to be con- 





oor information 
cost of ; 


the 
from the most reliable sources, and 
in accordance with our judgment.”’ 


—_—-_ 


WHAT THE GRANGE WANTS. 

At the meeting of Illinois Grange, 
at Springfield, Dec. 8-10, resolutions 
were adopted as follows: 

In favor of a graded land and in- 
come tax ; to exempt the farmer's tools 
fand $500 worth of household goods 
from taxes or seizure for debt; to 80 
equalize assessments that farmers will 
not be unduly taxed; in favor of 
Woman’s Suffrage ; against xsingle guld 
standard, or retiring the Treasury notes, 
unless through a reissue in full legal ten- 
der form ; in favor of a legal width of four 
inches or more for wagon tires after,1900 ; 
for postal savings banks and free rural 
mail delivery; fora law that railway 
companies must weigh and receipt for 
car loads of grain, and deliver the same 
weight; to lower the legal weight of a 
bushel of eat corn from 70 to 68 pounds ; 
a law to prevent option gambling in 
grain; for a law against railway com- 
panies issuing, or public officials receiv- 
ing free, passes; for a State law reduc- 
ing passenger rates from three to two 
cents per mile; in favor of submitting 
new laws to a vote of the people. 


SHEEP-RAISING ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 
The sheep-raisers all over the Pacific 


a 








Coast feel their hearts rising rapidly 
since the election. The bugbear of de- 
based money has been emphatically set- 
tled. There will be no juggling with the 
dollar for the benefit of speculators and 
mine ownérs, to the great injury of farm- 
ers and other producers. Protection will 
be restored to wool as soon as Congress 
can reach the matter, and it will make 
no delay. The production of wool in 
Australia and South Africa and South 
Amexiga has received a severe check, 
similar to that which our wheat-growing 
has sustained, but more lasting. 

It is apparent that sheep can be raised 
over large sections of the Pacific Slope 
more advantageously than in the com- 
peting countries. No more cut-throat 
legislation need be feared for years to 
come. Sheep-growing in this country 
has seen its worst days, and everything 
looks bright for the future. Those who 
have been able to tide over the last four 
disastrous years, and save at least a por- 
tion of their flocks, can now confidently 
hope for a season of substantial pros- 
perity. Sheep will be in demand, and 
sheep-owners will see the value of their 
flocks enhance even more rapidly than 
they depreciated after 1892. 

Our urgent advice to sheep-owners 
everywhere is to hold on to every good 
sheep they have with a firm grasp. Of 
course, a poor sheep ought to be gotten 
rid of as soon as possible, but a flock of 
fairly good sheep is a better investment 
than gold-interest bonds. 





CAREFUL computation shows that the 
seeds sent out by the Department of 
Agriculture during the year 1896 would 
have planted 21,038 acres of cabbage, 
10,768 acres of lettuce, 10,712 acres of 
tomatoes, and other garden vegetables in 
proportionally large areas. Briefly, the 
seed gratuitously sent about the country 


squre miles of garden. In other words, 
it would have planted a strip of ground 
one red in width and 36,817 miles in 
length. Sach astrip would reach one 
and one-half times around the globe, 
and a passenger train going at the rate 
of 60 miles an hour would require 51 
days 3 hours and 14 minutes to travel 
from one end of this gratuitously seeded 
truck patch to the ‘ether. Each Con- 
gressional quota contained seed enough 
to plant more than 163} acres. 


Anet F. Stevens told the Massachu- 


setts farmers: 

The great need of our horticulture in 
all its departments is brains—for the 
practical, progressive cultivator of to- 
day must be a man of broad education. 
He needs to know in a general—yea, in 
a specific—way the chemical elements of 
the soil, fertilizers and fruits. He there- 
fore should understand chemistry. He 
needs to know the structure of plants, 
their anatomy and physiological func- 
tions,and should be a close student of bot- 
any, the science of plant life. He needs 
to know the habits of those insects which 
prey on his trees, and how to destroy 
them; as well should- he know those 
insects that are aiding him in his labors. 
So he must have a knowledge of ento- 
mology. 

{n short, there is no employment on 
earth which calls for men with more 
broadly cultivated minds than the pro- 
fession of horticulture. In fact, our 
agriculture will never take the high 
rank it should until men everywhere 
recognize it as the most learned of all 
learned professions, and as that 
vocation upon the suceess of which de- 
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would have planted more than 115} 


SUGAR BEETS. 

Our farmers cat think too much 
of the sugar-beet,."_ It has unlimited 
possibilities for they, Our people are 
the greatest sugar-eaters in the world, and 
we buy every yea ‘&mewhere between 
$140,000,000 and $150,000,000 worth 
of sugar and molasses. The sugar-beet 
ean be raised whererer wheat is. Our 
Consul at Havre writes: 


The crop pays the farmer better than 
wheat or any other agricultural product, 
and hence a large acreage is under beets. 
In 1894 the area was 1,700,000 actfes, 
and the production nearly 18,500,000 
tons, or nearly 11 tons to the acre; 50 
to 60 per cent. of all this is used for the 
production of sugar. “The-experience of 
French cultivators is stated to be that 
the cost of growing an acre of beets is £2, 
omitting the cost of fertilizing, which it 
is not always necessary toemploy. It is 
said, too, that the leaves and stalks left 
on the field will furnish much more 
manure, after they have been fed to 
cattle, than the beet requires. The 
bounty paid on sugar exported’ from 
Germany has led to less activity in beet- 
sugar production in France in the last 
two years, Nevertheless, the total 
quantity expotted in 1894-95 was 
186,287 tons, of which 119,139 tons went 
to England. 

The advantage of beet cultivation is 
that there is no waste; every part of the 
vegetable can be used in one way or an- 
other. The pulp, after the juice has 
been expressed for sugar, is largely 
eaten by cattle, and is found to be very 
nourishing. The leaves and stalks, when 
fresh, increase a cow’s milk; when dry 
they afford excellent Winter food. 
“Altogether, the beetroot or the residue 
after the juice has been expressed, sup- 
plies, with the leaves and stalks, nour- 
ishment for cattle and sheep more abund- 
ant, perhaps, than any other forage that 
could have been cultivated on the land.” 
It is said that the leaves are frequently 
used for adulterating tobacco. / 

The French experience is that all 
lands suitable for growing wheat will 
also grow beets; but it is necessary to 
avoid a soil too compact or containing 
too much clay. The report enters into 
some detail in the question of soil, posi- 
tion, manuring (when necessary), modes 
of cultivation, hdrvesting and preserving 
the crop, and a few words are added as 
to the manufacture® of sugar. Some- 
thing is said, alsé, as’ experiments being 
made in France,‘under the authority of 
the Ministry of Gotlimerce, for obtain- 
ing illuminating! alebhol from the roots. 
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An Indiana man ‘Writes that he bought 
five cents’ worth of chicory seed, and 
from it obtained four bushels of roots. 
He hardly knew wht to do with them, 
but decided to Wash them carefully and 
slice them into «thin strips. He then 
put them‘ into a ‘hex used for drying 
heading timber. In three days they 
were as dry as powder. He then ran 
them through a hand bone-mill, which 
took him about 15 minutes. He had 
over a bushel of chicory meal. This his 
wife roasts in the oven the same as green 
coffee, only it does not take quite so long. 
She uses it in the proportion of two 
parts of chicory to one of coffee, and the 
difference cannot be told. The only 
objection is the tendency to open the 
bowels) The main difficulty is in 
thoroughly drying, His five cents’ worth 
of seed have given him enough chicory 
to last five years. 


Mr. Nrxora Testa, the electrical 
expert and inventor, has recently sug- 
gested the possibility of employing 
electricity as a fertilizing agent for the 
soil. The currents produced by per- 





capable of causing the chemical com- 
bination of the nitrogen with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere. If this combination 
were carried on upon an industrial scale, 
which he thinks is possible, then the 
product could be used as a fertilizer, and 
in his opinion the benefits to humanity 
would be incalculable. 





Tue fact that 146,000 Mexican cat- 
tle were imported last year points very 
strongly to the need of adequate protec 
tion. The old rate of duty was $10 per 
head, but the Wilson Iniquity substi- 
tuted a rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem, 
which came near being no duty, since 
‘the value was placdd at the lowest fig- 
ures that the egnselences of the import- 
ers—and their cemsciences are very elas- 
tic—would permit. ‘ 





er 
Forest leaves contain upon the aver- 
age, at a rough estimate, some $2 worth 
of fertilizing miatetial per ton, beside 
the value of the Yegetable mold they will 
make. They are,well worth the trouble 
of gathering and ‘hatling, whenever there 
is nothing more important to be done. 
“Tue tendency toward small hogs is 
not so great as many people imagine. 
The average weight of the 7,700,000 
hogs received at Chicago in 1896 was 
246 pounds, against 230 in 1895. 








Tue New Jersey Grange does not be- 
lieve in giving tobacco to the conviets 
in the penitentiary. Part of their pun- 
ishment, it thinks, sbould be a depriva- 


fected electrical oscillators, he says, are} 


Tne stories from the Philippines show 
that the Spaniard has not changed since 
the days of Cortez, Pizarro, Torquemada, 
the Inquisition, of Mexican Kings broiled 
on coals to force them to give up their 
gold, of Peruvian Incas betrayed and 
mufdered, and of Jews tortured into sur- 
rendering their wealth. It seems that 
wherever there is a rich resident of the 
Philippines found he is aceused of com- 
plicity with the rebellion, and tortured 
until his wealth passes to the hands 
of the officers of the Spanish troops. 
It is claimed that the instruments and 
devices of the ancient Inquisition are 
employed in this. Naturally, the re 
bellion is not suppressed, but the Spanish 
commanders are getting very rich. 


PERSONAL, 


The Commander of the Salvation 
Army has requested us to announce that 
this organization offers its services to 
trace lost or missing friends in all parts 
of the world. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Inquiry Department, 122 
West Fourteenth street; New York } 
City. 

Mr. Louis V. Urmy, an advertising 
agent in New York City, has sent us a 
tastefully-designed calendar for 1897. 
We understand he sends it free upon 
application. 








Messrs. Greening Brothers, of Monroe, 
Mich., have issued an illustrated nursery 
catalog that contains much valuable in- 
formation relating to planting, spraying, 
and culture of trees, and the handling of 
fruit products. Prof. S. R. Taft, of the 
Michigan Horticultural Department, and 
the Hon. T. T. Lyon have edited the 
work, and vouch for its accuracy. 


Mr. Prescott F. Hall, Secretary of the 
Immigration Restriction League, has 
sent out an address, by which he dem- 
onstrates that the question of illiteracy 
has little or no political bearing, since 
at the late election the States into which 
the Latin and Slav peoples go were not 
pivotal. The races named contribute 
most largely to our immigration, recently, 
Italians, Russians and Austro-Hungari- 
ans making up about one-half of the 
whole, and of these over 52 per cent. 
cannot read or write. It so happens that 
in the late election these people cut lit- 
tle figure, because they are settled mostly 
in States where the majority for the suc- 
cessful candidate was overwhelming ; but 
this fact was merely a fortunate accident, 
and should have no influence upon Con- 
gressional action. 


The Agricultural College at the Mis- 
sourl State University is offering two 
practical short courses, one for the farmer 
and stock breeder, the other for the hor- 
ticulturist, both beginning Jan. 5, 1897, 
and continuing 12 weeks. No tuition is 
charged. These courses deal exclusively 
with the practical phases of agriculture, 
dairying, and horticulture, and cover the 
subjects of breeding, feeding, aud judg- 
ing live-stock, butter and cheese-making, 
crop growing, veterinary science, manures 
and fertilizers, drainage, orcharding, 
small-fruit growing, market gardening, 
methods of combatting injurious insects 
and destructive diseases of the orchard and 
field crops, and training in carpentry and 
blacksmithing. Even experienced and 
successful farmers and horticulturists will 
find many things of great value to them 
in these courses. This instruction, how- 
ever, is of incomparably greater value to 
the young man just starting out. It will 
prove a tremendous stimulus to every 
farmer in Missouri who can avail him- 
self of this instruction. The man who is 
to be successfel in farming in the future 
must have precisely this information, and 
it can be secured vefy much cheapera nd 
easier and better at the Agricultural Col- 
lege this Winter than on the farm through 
expensive and painful experience. Don’t 
neglect this opportunity to post yourself 
on the best and most approved modern 
methods of farming and gardening. 
Write to Dean H. J. Waters, at Colum- 
bia, for an illustrated pamphlet describ- 
ing these courses, and begin your prepa- 
rations to attend, 

The following officers have been 
elected to the New Jersey Board of 
Agriculture: President, D. D. Denise, 
Freehold ; Vice-President, E.. B. Voor- 
hees, New Brunswick; Secretary, 
Franklin Dye, Trenton; ‘Treasurer, 
William R. Lippincott, Fellowship. 
Executive Committee, Dr. Joseph B. 
Ward, Lyons Farm; Theodoro F. D. 
Baker, Bridgeton, and Henry F. 
Bodine, Locktown. 


Tuberculosis in New Jersey. 

In his report to the New Jersey Board 
of Agriculture for the year ended Jan. 
10, Franklin Dye said that tuberculosis 
was on the increase among the cattle 
throughout the State. The greater dan- 
ger to human health comes from milk of 
the cow affected with tuberculosis, and 
there are many diseased animals among 
the dairies of the State. Old, wornout cows 
affected with the disease were heretofore 
sold to butchers and their meat placed 
upon the market. While a few of such 
cows are still sold in violation of the law, 
the commission slaughtered a number of 
them:in the course of a year. 

The fact that there are meats and 
milk for market which are seriously, if 
not dangerously, affected with the dis- 
ease, has led to the demand for some 
system of legal investigation of dairy 
animals in order to protect consumers. 
It is along these lines that this Commis- 
sion, in co-operation with the State Board 
of Health and the State Dairy Commis- 
sion, is directing its efforts The number 
of cases examined during the year were 
1,200. .The Commission recommends a 
‘law requiring a regular examination of 
all dairy herds in the State. 

The Board decided to ask the Legisla-- 

















Has 6-inch tires and bolsters 30 inches from the ground ; 
soft ground, and for bulky loads like fodder, hay, ete. 
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especially useful on 
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THE MARKETS. 
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Produce. 
Beef—Stead 


Cut Meats—Firm: pickled bellies, 4a4$. 

Lard—Higher; Western steamed, 4.27}; Jan- 
uary, 430 nominal; refined, higher; continent, 
4.60; Soutir American, 4.80; compound, 44. 

Pork+Dull; mess, §.50a9.00. 

Cotton Seed Oil—Firmer, with the strength in 
— products; buyers show disposition to oper- 
a 


ec. 

Butter—Firm; Western creamery, 13219; do. 
factory, 9al4; Elgins, 20; imitation creamery, 
Nal6; State dairy, 10al5i: do. creamery, J3al9. 

Cheese—Dull; large, Tall; small, 8all; part 
skims, 428); full skims, 2403. 

Eggs—Firm; State and Pennsylvania, 17jal9; 
Western fresh, 13a16}. 


Grain and Provisions. 


CnricaGo, Ill., Jan. 14.—Wheat to-day again 
got squarely above the 80-cent mark, the May 
option closing with a j advante. Enormous 
seaboard clearance and active buying by 
foreigners were the priitcipal factors in the 
strength which prevailed all day. Allthe other 
markets were correspondingly strong, corn 
advancing {, oats about the same and provi- 
sions, 10020. 

In wheat the only weak spot was at the open- 
ing, and was caused, as eg by the Liver- 
pool market, which opened { lower, although 
this was only in line with yesterday's decline 
here. The price of May here began over a 
range of from 7% downto 79} as against 79a 
79} the previousafternoon. Thé lowest of those 
opening quotations happened to strike the bot- 
tom forthe day. An advance to 80} by 12:30 
o’clock was not a straight, undisputed rise, 
however. Aftertouching 8c. it reacted to 79%, 
and even after that there were numerous short- 
lived drops of jc. or so. The seaboard sent the 
bullish news and the carly buying orders later 
it the day. St. Louis became an anxious buyer. 

n the first sympton? of the latter purchasing 
local sellers dried up, and not until the May 
price was well over 80c. could they buy much. 


The following shows the range in prices: 

Open. High. Low. Close. 

WHEAT— 

BAP ccrcvecveveesestd TM 804 7 804 

GOUT C660 vectes tbc008 75 Tot Tot 76% 

CORN— 

MBG vvccis cvrisdcave « 244 25 244 25 

GOUT sccccescocceceve 25F 26 20t 26 

OATS— 

BRGY .. 00006 Sevccceae « 18} 1% 183 19; 

PORK— 

May .. eosee 8.00 8.15 8.00 8.12 

LARD— 

SPP 3.% 4.02 3.95 4.02 

BEAT 66 ccde cccsic ces + 410 4.15 4.10 4.15 

RIBS— 

MAY .ciscscccvece.s0 4.12 4.20 4.12 4.20 
Cotton. 


New York, Jan. 14.—The cotton market 
has been a very narrow, tame affair, with early 
operations almost entirely confineé to local ac- 
counts, except for some selling this morning on 
New Orleans and Liverpool orders. The mar- 
ket sold off feur to six points, and then rallied 
to within a pointer two of yesterday's closing 
figures. A rumor was current that Neill is 
—_ with a bearish crop report. This had 
considerable to do with the early wenkness in 
connection with the unsatisfactory Livorpool 
cables, which were supposed to be weakened 
through a leak as to the character of the Neill 
crop report. Selling pressure was arrested, 
however, by reports of more encouraging con- 
ditions at Fall River, and of the presence of ex- 
porters and American spinners in Southern 
spot markets. The close was very steady at a 
net decline of two points to a net advance of 
two points. 

NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 14.—Cotton _ firm; 
middling 63; low middling, 6}; good ordinary. 
5 13-16; receipts, 1,194; exports, coastwise, 1,498; 
sales, 340; stock, 36,308. 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 14—Cotton nominal; mid- 
dling, %; low middling; 6}; good ordinary, 63; 
net receipts, none; gross, 700; stock, 30,818. 

The folowing shows the range of prices: 
Op’g. High. Low. Close. 


Februnry -....+: 6.9% 7.08 


, 6.96 
as ce oversee [7.65 7.10 7.08 7.09 
April ....cevees Jil 7.16 7.10 7.16 
May..... Rp veces 7.17 7.2 7.16 7.22 
Wool. 


Boston, Jan. 9.—The wool market continues 
dull, and although there is reported in spots 
some inquiry from manufacturers, it is not of 
a very inspiriting nature. Values are rather 
lower and the tone weak. 
For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the demand 
is véry much less active, and the extreme prices 
of the previous weeks are no longer attainable, 
showing a weaker tone. We quote in 
this market Ohio X, 17a18; Ohio XX, 18a19; Ohio 
XX and above, ,and No. 1, 20. 
For Michigan wools the demand is also very 
guict, with values rather more in buyer's favor. 
‘or X we quote l5al6. 
Combing and delaine fleeces are not active, 
but show some strength, and the bulk of the 
wool is quite firmly held. The extremes of 
uotations, however, are not now 
Por unwashed combings there is a fair inquiry, 
with prices fairly steady. We quote this week 
Ohio delaine, 20; Michigan, 19; unwashed 
quarter- a 16al7; and three- 
eighths at 16al7; washed combings we quote at 
21 for No. 1, and 21 for No. 2. 
Texas wools are generally reported dull, 
meeting neither much inguiry nor many sales, 
The stock is a large one and the prices have 
shown a weaker tendency. In Spring wog)s, 
we quote fine, 12 months’ growth, clean, 
and from six toeight months’ growth. 
medium of year’s growth is worth, 30a31; an 
six to eight months’ growth, ¥ 
Fer Oregon wools there is very little inquiry, 
and the tone is dull and weaker. We quote 

rices, clean, as follows: oO. . 
No. 2, 29a32; Valley No. 1, 30a32, and No. 2, 29a31. 

The demand for California wools continues 
light. Prices continue low, and though dealers 
feel like presenting a firm front,the buyer has 
the advantage in the buying. Scoured quota- 
tions are as follows: 30a33 for northern free 
12 months. and 29a31 for eight months; 30 for 
southern 12 months, and 29a30 for six and eight 
months. Fall wools are quoted at 26 for free 
and 2%a25 for defective. 

For pulled wools the market is quiet, yet there 
is somginquiry to note. Values remain fairly 
steady, pacmensonty for B’s, for which there ap- 
pear ave been some ent], Sut at prices 

et under what dealers feel wool ld 
bring. We quote on a scoured basis as follows: 
Fine A, 33a34: A supers, 30a31; B supers, 27228; 
C supers, 24a25; fine combing, 3laé3; western 
extra, 30032, 

Territory wools are rather quiet. For 
staple wools there is some inquiry and themar- 
ket is reported for these wools as fairly well 
sustained. The pm | gr however, are 
in large supply and not inquired for so freely, 
and are re weaker in tone with therange 
of valuation somewhat lower. We ane 
scoured basis, Montana fine, 33436; fine medium, 
32033; medium, ng Bt Agee | and Utah fine, 
30a34; fine medium, 1; medium, 29a30. 

For Australian wools there is considerable in- 

uiry and quite a fair volume of wool moving. 
Prices are well sustained, and there is little ex- 
pectation that values will be lower or that 
manufacturers fee] that any particular effort 
eculd make them lower. Frequently some 
buyers of domestic wools will hold off in the 
attempt to lower values, but on Australtan 
grades the business done~has less of this bar- 
gaining featufe, and the market remains 
steady. Carpet wools are reported as rather 
quiet, but with the general run of wools firmly 
he 


all gr: 


ossible. 





1d. 
We quote the selling 


me of the market for 
leading descriptions as follows: 

















| pends the whole fabric of human society ! 





tion of such luxuries. 





ture for an appropriation of $10,000 to | 


continue the work. 


- 


Uentsa. 
Ohfice and Pennsylvania No. i fleece...... 2a .. 
Ohioand Penndylvania X........-..-++-+- lia 18 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX............... 18a 19 
Obio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 19 20 
Michiana Kisccecccccccccsscgececcccess ecveee 15 al6 
Michigan No. 1.2.00. os c0cc cccscecceccccsees 19 a20 
Gombing Be. 5 we ceccgccecss copses ose sohoeen, Bee 
Combin WE, Bho a Sovccces senece Esdcafocsecce be 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combine wbede 16 al7 
Kentucky and Ind. ¢-blood combing...... 14 al7 
Missouri }-blood combing......--..--++-++« 16 al7 
pissourtt ndovie cgpsee ncceve 16 al? 
a mong BGs TEED. «0-05 o cccccvcctcey ecbocdce a &- 
De Michigan fine ......--+-+--«+-+++06 - 
Territory fine staple. .....(scoured)...... 34 236 
Territory fine medium staple mad sescee 34 O00 
Territory medium staple......" .....- 82 adh 
Territory fine...... ag ones esag ed Ncodsocesaes 31 aaz 
Territory fine medium ove ° . Sa. 
T rritory WUT «+ cee ceee Cen tenesseeresenee 
Mceadinbccets ecubecs ree S iaiae vs I 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos., (scoured).. 
Texas spring finc, 12 mos...........".... -» 33 aBh 
Texas spring fine, 6 to 8 BROS -s0500' "oe soe Waal 





—_—_——____. 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos.."’...... 
SE AER s 6 60.5. 55506 C20 Eas occ: aching 
Kentucky }-blood clothing 
Kentucky {-biood clothing 


Seen eee eee eeee 


Unmerchantable Ohio............... ...., 
Unmerchantable Michigan 
mvs ek pultea 
Super pulled 
ahs. sccens cbs cckasi'enacadie 
i tin cbse checks 
STUN ioni6 S60606 6606066 d00005, 
California 


POH meee ee teens 


> 506600 00n6500060 0606 46% -. 10 ad 
SE IS boc cesccs vccccce Bt ads 
SPECNOUE WO WEEIOY oo .ccccccencecvaccecceccs aM ak? 
Oregon medium valley.......c.ceeccsccecee 28 ail 
I ti an oi6% 005060400 000000.¢00c8, ee 
Australian, Port Philip................... § 

- Adelaide... | 


rh 5606. a 0568 y 6056865 cab 
Carpet wools, Aleppo 
- = Bagdad 
Ysa Tals 
BNNUNN vairue shanhncils saat 4 
ee ett earners Heit 
Donskoi combing 
MORIN .c'bss 6s. disk ceded 
CUI IINs 5.0.006.c0000 0606. 
‘horaussan 
Valparaiso 
New Yorx, Jan. 
dullness of 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


* os NHOrassaNn...eesccccccceeees 
- Wall 
9.--Notwithstanding the 
the market as regards actual busi- 
ness, the tone continues of a cheerful nature 
with a more buoyant feeling as regards tho 
future. Not the least sign of speculation has 
developed in any direction beyond taking up 
such small parcels as in the natural run of 
events will be useful for regular purposes, with 
outside investing element finding no attraction 
in the staple. Demand, therefore, has the 
merit of apparently representing actual con- 
suming wants, which at present are smal), but 
with a good chance believed to exist fora ma- 
terial expansion during the coming month. A 
great many buyers are still talking about pres- 
ent poor situation for goods, and no evidenes 
to indicate probable early improvement. Sup- 
plies of materialin the hands of manufacturers 
are known to be far from excessive, and any 
improvement in the geods market is expected 
to elicit a speedy response from buyers for 
desirable parcels of wool, ; 

PHILADELPAIA, Jan. 9.—Rusiness 
week has been very quiet. 


the last 
Holders look for 


some improvement in demand early in the new 
year. Then, if ever, the mille must begin to 

ook orders for the new season's output of 
heavy woolen goods; and if this demand shall 


be at all satisfactory, manufacturers may be 
expected to show more interest in the raw ma- 


terial. Prices show no material change. There 
has been very little movement in fleeces, and 
former rates are maintained on all descriptions, 
The stock inventories at the close of the year 
show that in this market there are approxi- 
mately 13,009,000 pounds of domestic wool. of 
which at least half is Territory, and about 4,50),- 
000 pounds of foreign wool is controlled here, 
of which 2,000,000 pounds are stored in ware- 


houses in New York and Brooklyn. ‘There is 
general confidence among holders that the pas- 
sege of & tariff bill on lines favorable to the 
wool industry is only a question of a few 
monthe’ time: and, with this belief, they are 
generally indisposed to shade current prices to 
stimulate sales, particularly in view of the fact 
that present stocks cannot be replaced at rul- 
ing figures, either in this country or abroad. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ECONOMIC ENTYMOLOGY. By John BR. 
Smith. 8e.D. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 


A valuable and interesting work for the 


— —__ 


farmer. Agriculture is as much concerned , 
in means for defeating the insect pests that 
injure and devour the crops as it is in tilling, 
fertilizing, or harvesting. Insect injury in 
the fields, orchards and gardens means a loss 


of millions of dollars every year—a_ loss sus- 


tained directly by the farmer. Not only do F 
the insects consume an immense portion, but 
they blight, scar and deface all of the fruits 
and vegetables they touch, so that the farmer 


cannot possibly get first-class prices for what 


he carries tothe market. Agriculturists have 
demanded of the scientists information and 
help in their struggle with their insect 
enemies. Economic entymology is a subject 
of vital imterest to every farmer the world 
over. ‘Fhis book is an attempt to describe 
the various insects so that they may he easily 
recognized, to relate somewhat their habits, 
and to suggest preventives and remedies—to 
make the study of insects practical for the 
farmer. The range of the book is extensive, y 
and there are many illustrations to help 
make the subject clear. We repeat, it isan 


interesting and valuable book, especially to 


the farmer. 
Notes. 
F. E. Myers & Co., Ashland, ©.. mann- ; 
facturers of pumps, bicycles, etc., send us a 
handsome and showy calendar. 
The Forester, « new illustrated monthly ; 
devoted to forestry, and the official organ of : 


Pub 
Price 75 centsa 


the New Jersey Forestry Association 
lished at Princeton, N. J. 
year. 

What to Plant and How to Plant It. 
Issued by the Pomona Nurseries, Macclenny, 
Fla. 

Illustrated Catalog of the River aisin 
Nurseries of Monroe, Mich. 

The Monthly Illustrator for January is full 
of good things and good pictures. Published 
at 66 Center Street, New York. Price 9 
cents. 

Catalog of the Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Fresh vs. Rotted Manure. 


For seven years experiments have 
been conducted under the direction o1 
Prof. William Saunders with a view 
to ascertain the relative values of fresh 
and rotted farmyard manures. ‘The re- 
sults are disturbing to some old notions 
on this subject. With oats grown for . 
seven years, the plot treated with fresh 
manure gave an average yield per acre 
of 44 bushels, two pounds, as against 37 
bushels, 29 pounds from plots treated to 
the same weight of rotted manure, which 
is an average of six bushels and seven 
pounds in favor of the fresh manure. 

Barley in the same course of time gave 
an average of one bushel and 
unds in favor of the fresh manure. 
With wheat the rotted — _ 
10 pounds per acre of a better averag 
than did the fresh manure treated plots 
in eight years’ tests. With Indian coro 
one series of crops gave an average ° 
two tons 1,181 pounds per acre 10 favor 
of the fresh manure, while another 
series gave 926 pounds per acre In favor 
of the rotted manure. These are the 
ay of eight years’ tests. Mange 
gave a slightly larger crop from rotte 
manure, while turnips, carrots, and po 
tatoes gave decidedly better yields from 
fresh, unrotted manure. 


26 








g Virginia farmers are meditating 
holding a pit convention next Springs 
to discuss the needs of agriculture. 
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THE GARDEN. 








THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN 
For January, 1897. 

The farmer’s berry garden should be 
decided upon now. Let the following 
months be given to reading good farm 
apt horticultural papers. 


ike prepared to adopt the valuable 
practical advice they are sure to give 
yo.l. . 
\lature plans for the season, select 
your plants, order them early, and let 
this be your first work in the Spring. 

One quarter acre of good land, set 
with proper varieties and well cultivated, 
Jiould produce from 20 to 40 bushels of 
nice berries every season. 

fhis would give an ordinary family 
fresh berries every day in season and a 
liberal supply canned, preserved and 
dried during the entire year. 


Plants for such a garden may be pur- 
chased direct from a reliable grower for 
$10 or $15, and should include the fol- 
lowing varieties : 

(00 strawberry plants, early, medium, 
and late. 

100 blackberry plants, early and late. 

0 black raspberry plants, early and 


50 red raspberry plants, early and 
25 currants, red and white, early and 


» gooseberries, early and late. 
IS grapes, three varieties, early. 


Multiply this list by four for one acre, 
or by 20 for five acres, and you have 
the right proportion for a continuous 

pply of different varieties for market 


purposes, 


(‘ood berries may be growh on any 
cand, clay, muck, loam, gravel, or a 
combination of each, provided the same 
be highly fertilized, well drained, and 
thoroughly cultivated. 


arly fruits are usually most desir- 
able, and light soils with southern ex- 
posure are best adapted for that purpose. 
Light soils, however, require heavy 
fertilizing, more mulch in Summer, are 
nore liable to injury by drouth, and pro- 
duce lighter crops. 


(lay soil must be well drained, is 
more difficult to prepare, matures later 
crops, and not so favorable for Winter 
p! tection. 


The ideal berry ground would be, 1st, 
a rich, sandy loam with clay subsoil ; 
2d, a dark loam or gravelly loam 
mixed slightly with clay, and a clay 
subsoil, all having a southerly or easterly 
slope. 


Any of these mixed soils will make 
good berry gardens by applying good 
barnyard manure, which contain: all 
the essential elements required. When 
such manure cannot be obtained, then 
commercial fertilizers rich in nitrogen 


and potash should be applied. 


Avoid low, flat land, unless under- 
drained ; it is unusually cold, late, and 
nore subject to frosts. 


Avoid steep hillsides as being more 
subject to drouth and wash of soil by 
severe rains, 

Very few farms are without suitable 
svil and location for a good berry gar- 
den, and that farmer who simply exists, 
year after year, without a good garden, 
has not learned the first principles of 
good living. 


a 
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4n Important Point in Strawberry 
Culture. 


It is all-important that a strawberry 
crower should plant varieties that ripen 
wm succession from the very earliest to 
mid-season, or in many cases very late, 
because it enables him to sell at a profit 
a great many more. For if his market 
be a small and limited one he is thus 
enabled to supply it through seven or 
eiuht weeks. If his market is large and 
unlimited, like the great Northern ones, 
aid his acreage is limited solely by the 
sive of his picking force, it enables him 
to pick more than twice as much. 

Thirteen years’ experience, during 
which I have treated many hundreds of 
varieties, has convinced me that the fol- 
lowing are best: 

lor extremely early, Improved West- 
brook and Murray’s Extra Early pol- 
lenived with Meek’s Early every fourth 
row. These are not only prolific but 
the earliest, the most splendidly colored 
and the finest and best shippers I ever 
saw. ‘They ripen so early that they can 
be picked and sold before medium-early 
varieties begin to ripen at all. 

To follow close on the heels of these I 
should have Brandywine, Tennesse Pro- 
litic, Woolverton, West Lawn and Bu- 
bach ; pollenizing the Bubach and West 
Lawn with one of the three i 
varieties. These are all superb market 
varieties and heavy bearers. 

Then, to come next, Aroma and 
Gandy will give a large crop of the 
finest late berries. 

The season ean be still farther pro- 
longed by having the Lucretia dew- 
berry, which ripens just as strawberries 
are gone, and is an exceedingly heavy 
bearer of large, fuscious berries, It suc- 
ceeds everywhere. If growers will fol- 
low the plan above outlined they can 
plant a large acreage and still never 
have their berries to spoil in fields for 
lack of pickers. Nor will the markets 
be swamped by a glut of berries all 
mipening at one time.—C. W. Biacx- 
NALL, Kittrell, N. C. 


The New York Experiment Station 
recommends for gontrolling the spinach 
leaf maggot clear cultivation, destroying 
all plants of iamb’s-quarters, combined 
with late Fall or early Spring plowing of 
old spinach and beet fields to so bury the 
pupating insects that it will be impossible 
for them to emerge. This plowin 
thould be deep and preferably iliowed 
by rolling of the ground, 








A NEW CABBAGE PEST. 


Another Undesirable European Immi- 
grant. 


The cabbage maggot, the larval form 
of a fly, anthomyia brassice, is the most 
destructive pest of the cabbage in Eu- 
rope, where it sometimes destroys whole 
fields of young plants. It has been oc- 
casionally troublesome in the United 
States since 1846. It has the past 
Spring appeared in alarming numbers 
in @ portion of the trucking section of 
this State. 

The fly is slender and gray colored, 
rather smaller than the common house- 
fly. The female lays her eggs in early 
Spring on the roots or stem of young 
plants, both in the seedbed and field. 
The eggs hatch out in about five days. 
The maggots eat off the young rootlets, 
producing what is often called “olub- 
foot”; they also bore into the larger 
roots and stems, causing the plants to 
turn yellow and soon after dic,.or re- 
main as stunted plants which refuse to 
head. The flies continue to breed all 
the Summer and pass the Winter as dor- 
rmant pupa in the hollow stems of cab- 
bage.and stumps if left in the field. 
Some of the winged insects also hide 
away in cellars and places where cab- 
bage is stored, but the greater portion 
of the first brood of flies come from the 
dormant pupa in the field. The mag- 
gots feed by preference upon the roots 
of cabbage and other cruciferous plants 
—collards, kale, cauliflower, radish, 
mustard) etc., but they breed also in 
stable-manure piles, human excrement 
and rotten fish, 


REMEDIES. 


The first and most essential remedy is 
to clean cabbage fields thoroughly of 
stumps. LEither plow these under at 
least six inches deep and then roll the 
ground, or gather the stumps and com- 
post them with lime. Never follow 
cabbage by the same crop on any field. 
If the maggots appear on plants in the 
seed bed, apply a good dressing of lime 
or muriate of potash to the soil, or suf- 
ficient kerosene emulsion to wet the 
ground one inch deep. If plants in the 
field are attacked take a dibber or sharp 
stick and make a hole near each plant 
as deep as the roots of the plant and 
about one inch in diameter. Fill this 
hole with kerosene emulsion. If the 
emulsion does not wet the soil on all 
sides of the plant, make and fill another 
hole on opposite side. Usually one 
treatment will be sufficient for each crop, 
but if neighboring fields are left un- 
treated they will breed flies so fast that 
a second treatment may be necessary 
after i0 days. ‘The emulsion must be 
thoroughly made. But it will be safe in 
any case if it is not allowed to touch 
the leaves of the young plants. 


THE KEROSENE EMULSION, 


Hard soap, one-half pound. 

Water, one gallon. 

Kerosene gil, one gallon. 

Drrections.—Shave the soap and 
boil till all dissolved in the water. Re- 
move from the fire and pour into the 
kerosene. Churn this or pass it through 
a sprayer or syringe until it becomes a 
thick cream and the oil does not sepa- 
rate from the soap. Dilute with nine 
times its bulk of,cold water before using. 

This remedy is equally as good for 
the onion maggot, cut worms and all 
other burrowing insects. When thor- 
oughly made it will not burn the 
plants, but if any free oil rises to the 
top it will burn.—Gerald McCarthy, 
Entomologist, N. C. Experiment Station. 





Tomatoes. 


The West Virginia Station finds by a 
comparison of methods of training 
tomato plants that those plants sup- 
ported on brush, over which they 
were allowed to fall at will, gave the 
greatest yield, while the earliest fruit 
was obtained from plants trained on a 
trellis made of barrel hoops fastened to 
stakes, 

The Michigan Station has been testing 
fertilizers. The variety employed was 
Ignotum, and 20 plants were set in each 
plat. The largest yield, 352} pounds, 
was obtained from a plat to which three 
pounds of dissolved bone had been 
applied, but as the next largest yield, 
309% pounds, was obtained from an 
unfertilized plat, the result is believed to 
be inconclusive. * 

In an experiment in irrigating three 
rows of tomatoes, each by a different 
method, the rows so treated gave a larger 
yield than check rows not supplied with 
water, but the best method of irrigation 
was not decided upon. 


‘ 





Clean Up and Plow the Garden. 


A garden cleaned up and plowed in 
the Fall is in better condition for plant- 
ing in the Spring, and it is rarely in- 
fested with cut-worms. Indeed, during 
the past 25 years we have not failed to 
the garden in the Fall and we 

ave rarely had a plant cut off by a 
cut-worm. We also never fail to turn 
over in the Fall land on which we ex- 
pect to plant the Spring small fruits, 
tree or shrub seeds, orroot grafts. With 
this care little if any damage is done by 
cut-worms. But it has happened that 
not quite enough plowing was done in 
the Fall. Im every case the part 
planted in the Spring plowing suffered 
from cut-worms, and plum seedlings 
were totally destroyed.—Prof. Bupp. 


POTATOES. 


Results of Experiments at Different 
Stations.” 
The Kansas Station finds that the 


yield where crimson clover was plowed 


under showed an increase of 34.4 bushels 


per acre, or 50 per cent. With distance 
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A Portable Feed Rack. 
The two illygtrations show a portable 
feeding rack found very satisfactory 
during four years’ use on the well 


Mr. H. C. Cros Emporia, Kan. These 
are made in 16- and 18-feet lengths, but 
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SALT Box. 





7 FT. 6IN- 


‘x2 : 
4FT.6IN. 


SX 8 x79 
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PORTABLE 


30 by 14 inches there was an average gain 
for two years of 19 bushels per acre over 
36 by 12 inches. Practically the same 
results were given by ridge and level 
culture and by deep and shallow culti- 
vation. The yieldsshowed a gain of 86 
per cent. where the plants were sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture. 

The Missouri Station concludes that 
900 pounds per acre was the limit of 
profitable application of fertilizers, and 
that “it makes no difference whatever 
whether potatoes are planted whole or 
in piece. The result depends entirely 
upon the fertility of the soil and the 
character of the season, both of which 
determine the stand of the crop as a 
whole, as also the productiveness of each 
individual plant. 

“ The size of the seed potato has noth- 
ing to do with the greater or less 
number of small potatoes. It is simply 
a question of the vigor of the plants, the 
richness of the soil, and the proper 
condition of the season.” 

The Minnesota Station finds that 
among the largest yields per acre are 
the following: At the Station farm, 
Rural New Yorker No. 2, 388 bushels; 
Lee Favorite, 349 bushels; Early-Ever- 
ett, 343 bushels; Early Oxford, 328 
bushels, and Irish Cobbler, 325 bushels; 
in Lyon County, World’s Fair, 551 
bushels; American Wonder, 528 bush- 
els; Irish Daisy, 510 bushels; Early 
Oxford, 470 bushels, and Pearl of Sa- 
voy, 467 bushels, In McLeod County 
the highest yield was given by Summit, 
227 bushels. 





PLANTING POTATOES. 


A French Professor Has Been Experi- 
menting in Planting Potatoes. 

The following methods were com- 
pared: (1) Potatoes, large and small, 
were. cut into pieces weighing 14 to 40 
gm., with one or two eyes to the piece, 
and the cuttings planted 10 cm. (about 
four inches) apart in the row; (2) whole 
tubers of medium size were planted 50 
cm. (about 20 inches) apart in the row; 
and (3) small whole tubers weighing 20 
to 40 gm. were planted at 10 gm. in the 
row. In all cases the rows were 60 cm. 
(about two feet) apart. The prepara- 
tion of the soil, the manure, the depth 
of planting, and the cultivation were 
the same as in the ordinary methods. 

The results of experiments at the sta- 
tion and of co-operative experiments of 
a similar character in different parts of 
France are tabulated and discussed. 
The author states that the largest yield 
was produced by the small tubers 
planted closely, a gain of 45 per cent. 
over the yield of medium tubers at 50 
em. in the row. Aside from this the 
largest yield with each of the eight 
varieties tested was produced by the one- 
eye pieces. 

The cuttings gave a profit with all the 
varieties except one. The largest profit 
came from the small tubers closely 
planted, the gain over medium-sized 
tubers being valued ‘at 633 francs per 
hectare. 

In conclusion, the author recommends 
a trial of the method of planting one 
and two-eye pieces at 10 cm. distance, 
in comparison with the regular methods. 


im 





Fertilizers on Wheat. 
The Virginia Station concludes that 
phosphoric acid gives an increase in pro- 
portion to the quantity applied up to 
213} pounds per acre, and nitrogen and 
potash seem to increase the product only 
when both are used in combination with 











looks like cream 
flows like cream 
tastes almost like 





Scott’s. 


FEED RACK. 


ton of hay or a ton of sorghum. By 
hitching a team to one end, they can 
be readily moved from place to place. 
Their framework is mostly 2x4 lumber, 
except the runners, which are 2x6. 





- REGULATING FERTILIZERS. 


Wisconsin Law Which Went into 
Effect Dec. 1, 1895. 

The principal provisions of the law 
are as follows;,:All goods selling for 
$10 or more peyton are subject to the 
law; each pagkage must bear besides 
the usual statement of weight; name of 
brand, name of. manufacturer, etc. a 
guaranty of {jthe percentage of nitro- 
gen in an avajjable form, the percentage 
of potash soluble.in water, and the per- 
centage of ayailable phosphoric acid, 
soluble and reverted, as well as total 
phosphoric acid; ” a sealed sample of not 
less than one pound sworn to “corre- 
spond within ‘teasonable limits to the 
fertilizers whiqh',it, represents,” and ac- 
companied by a,copy of the statements 
to be used on each package is to be sent 
to the Director of the Wisconsin Expert- 
ment Station -hetween Dee. 1 and 31, 
who is to analyze these samples, and 
report the results in a station publication 
on or before April 1- following; the 
Director’s certificate of compliance with 
the provisions of the law constitutes a 
license for sale, and for this the manu- 
facturer or dealer must pay into the 
station treasury an annual fee of $25 
for each brand put on the market. The 
sale of additional brands may be pro- 
vided for during the year by filing sam- 
ples, affidavits, etc., as above, one month 
before the fertilizers are put on the 
market, and by paying a fee of $50. 
The Director, or his deputy, is author- 
ized to take samples, under the usual 
restrictions, of any fertilizers offered for 
sale in the State, and to analyze them 
and report the results; and he is also 
duly empowered to enforce the provisions 
of the act and prosecute violations of 
the same. 





KAFIR CORN. 


The Kansas Station Reports the Results 
of Several Years of Experiments with 
Kafir Corn. 

The largest yield so far obtained was 
in 1891 with red Kafir corn, 98.7 bushels 
of seed, and 12.29 tons of fodder per 
acre. 

On 48 trial plats the rows varied 
from 16 to 32 inches and the plants from 
4 to 8 inches in the row. The largest 
yield of grain was obtained with plants 
4 inches apart in 32-inch rows. Ex- 
periments have-shown that when corn 
and nearly all other crops are complete 
failures, Kafir corn will yield a fair crop 
of forage. 

Red is preferred to white; it grows 
6 to 9 inches taller, ripens earlier, does 
not shell in handling, has a juicier 
stalk, and the head always pushes clear 
of the upper sheath, The seed of white 
Kafir corn is liféd’ better by stock. The 
black-hulled white: has been grown the 
past season only,,../dt is very promising, 
and may surpass the red. 

It is adapted ‘to all soils, and to 
regions too dr¥ for corn. 


Chicory Culture. 

Several corféspéndents have written 
to us for directions as to the culture of 
chicory, where;to, get the seed, and as to 
the suitable climate in which to grow it. 
The plant is first céusin to the dandelion, 
and will growin any soil or climate 
where dandeligm flourishes. It is the 
most widely used and the best substitute 
for coffee known. It contains no dele- 
torious agents and is not a stimulant, and 
thus is used by many who cannot drink 
coffee. It cortains starch and sugar, 
and is a moderate laxative. It is used 
by coffee roasters generally, to cheapen 
the coffee, and in all French coffee it is 
found, the people of that country having 
acquired a taste for it. In many parts 
of Europe- it is extensively grown for 
domestic use, like any other kitchen 
garden plant. 

Last year we imported into the United 
States 12,000,000 pounds, or about a 
million pounds a month. The root is 








known “Sunziy¥Slope” stock farm of 


the latter is preferred, and held a half 
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Joys of Maternity 


Why So Many Women Are Childless: 
A Problem That Has Puzzled Physicians for Centuries: 


EPRODUCTION is a law of nature, and no 
picture of joy and happiness can equal that 
of the vigorous mother and her sturdy child. 

Nature makes but few mistakes, and every 
thoughtful person must admit that a cause exists 
why so many women are childless. 

The subject baffies the theories of physicians. 
Such cases are curable nine times out of ten, as 
evidenced by thousands of letters on file at Mrs. 
Pinkham’s office. Many a darling baby owes its 
existence to Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and the Vege- 
table Compound. This is not to be wondered at 
when such testimony as the following explains 


itself : 


“T have taken three bottles of your Vegetable 
Compound, one package of Sanative Wash, one 
box of Liver Pills; and now I have a dear little 
babe four weeks old, and I am well. I have to 


thank you for this. 


“I have spent $200.00 for doctor’s bills without ob- 


taining any relief. 


For my cure I only spent $5.00. 


“T had been a victim of female troubles in their worst 
form; suffered untold agonies every month; had to stay 
in bed, and had poultices applied, and then could not 


stand the pain. 


“My physician told me I would never be a mother 
I had ‘bladder trouble, backache, catarrh of the stomach, 


hysteria, heart trouble, 


fainting 


spells. Can you 


wonder that I sing the praises of a medicine that 


has cured me of all these 


ills ?’? — Mrs. 


Gro. C. 


KIRCHNER, 372 Belmont Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ot 


Such frank, straightforward testimony 
as this should dispel all doubt. 
are ill, you owe yourself the chance that 
the compound will cure you. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM MED. CO., 


If you 
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like the coffee with which it is mixed. 
It makes a very palatable and healthful 
beverage roasted and ground without 
coffee, and might be thus utilized in this 
country’ and in all districts where the 
dandelion is indigenous 

The best way to start the cultivation 
would be to treat itasa garden plant 
for home consumption. The root should 
be dried in the sun, and cut up and 
roasted and ground as needed. 

A market could be found for it at any 
trade center where the coffee-roasting 
business is carried on, and the seed can 
be procured from any dealer whose ad- 
vertisements are found in this paper. 





Report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture. 


the 10th Biennial Report of che 
Kansas Board of Agriculture is a com- 
prehensive volume embracing the crop 
statistics of the State for the past two 
years. In the introductory summary, 
the Secretary, Mr. F. D. Coburn, ex- 
plains that the report is not planned to 
be an immigration document, but to 
give useful information to the farmers of 
the State upon subjects bearing upon 
their vocation. The volume also con- 





The Field. 


Sugar beets have thrived so this year 
near Grand Island, Neb., that farmers 
have cleared on their crops twice the 
amount needed to pay for the land on 
which they were grown. 


It is very difficult to keep soils fertile 
if they contain a large proportion of 
sand. If they are kept under cultiva- 
tion this difficulty is increased, as the 
sand both blows and washes away when 
exposed to. winds. For this reason 
many owners of sandy fields keep them 
seeded with grass or clover as much as 
possible, and only plowing them when 
the seeding runs out. 


The Minnesota Station finds the 
largest yields of barley were given by 
French Chevalier, followed by Odessa, 
Champion of Vermont, Highland Chief, 
Black Hulless, and Salzer. 


The largest yields of oats were given 
by Giant Side, Wide Awake, Haggett 
White, Early Swedish, White Russian, 
and Improved Ligowo. 

The largest of field peas yield was 
given by White Canada Field, 20.3 
bushels, followed by Alpha, Blue Prus- 
sian, Crown, and Green Canada Field. 





Dwaf Essex gave the largest yield 


rape, 18.3 tons per acre. ‘ 


Planted at depths of half, one, 
one-half inches, mangel, ruta-baga, 


carrot seed gave the largest yields with ‘ 


the shallowest planting, and turnips at 
one and one-half inches me \Vith 
plants four inches apart in 18, 


24, 30, § 
and 36-inch rows, the turnips valet ' 


best at 18 inches, ruta-bagas at 24 inches, 
and mangels at 30 inches, pa 


Dobbins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., the mim 
of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, say they 
rather close up their immense works thaw 
put one grain of adulteration in their 


Electric Soap. Would that all were as honest, 








Tobacco in Louisiana. 


The Louisiana Station reports as the. ad 


result of experiments : eee 
“Our soils are not well adapted @% 
cigar tobacco. ae 
« Hester, Ragland Improved Ye 
Oronoko, Conqueror, Long Leaf Gooet 
and Hyco are the best varieties of the 
bright-leaf type. ears 
“The old pine fields of north Lom 
isiana can be reclaimed in prodt 
these types of tobacco, and that with lib 
eral fertilizing good profits are sure.” 
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imported raw, and roasted and ground 
tains the statistics of the census of 1895. 
From this census it ee that there 
were 185,394 farmers in the State. 

Naturally corn is given the place of 
honor in the report and is discussed 
first. This crop is shown to have been 
in 1895-’96, 422,876,810 bushels, worth 
$81,822,785. It is curious to notice that 
in spite of the complaint about the depres- 
sion in the price of wheat, that the 43,- 
755,918 bushels are valued at $20,720,- 
312, or nearly 50 cents a bushel on the 
average. 

The volume contains a vast amount 
of the latest information relative to 
lesser crops, both grain and forage, such 
as rye, barley, buckwheat, broom-corn, 
Kafir-corn, Jerusalem-corn, alfalfa, etc., 
the tuber crops, dairying interest, and 
cotton, tobacco, wool and horticultural 
products. The text is fully illustrated 
with numerous halftone plates. It is 
much to the credit of the State that an 
edition of 12,500 has been printed, al- 
though even this number is far from the 
actual demand for the work from people 
who would be benefited by its perusal. 





It is estimated that over 10 per cent. 
of the potato crop of southwestern 
Michigan “was left in the ground by 
reason of the low price in the Fall. 


A Scedsman Gives Away Watches. 


F. B. Mills, the Seedsman of Rose Hill, 
N. Y., intends to make this, his tenth year 
of business, a bargain year. To this , he 
offers 13 great collections of vegetable and 
flower seeds, giving every person who sends 
an order for one or more collections a pres- 
ent, the value of which will depend upon 
the amount of the order. To anyone who 
sells 25 of these collections at 25¢. each, Mr. 
Mills will present an American lever, open 
faee, stem-wind Watch, guaranteed a reliz 
time-keeper. All particulars may be obtained 








by addressing him as above. 
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Hustling and hasty meals often play havoc with the traveling man’s 
An experienced commercial man, who spends most of his 
time on the road, states that he never allows himself to be without « 


RIPANS TABULES 


He takes four or five Tabules a week, always one after a hearty or hurried 
and find nice thing. c 
from —— dyspepsia and a lazy liver there is no_semedy $0 


RIPANS TABULES. 


For all those ails that 
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Five O’Clock Tea. 


Saucers and insincerity; 
Chatter of tongues and spoons, 
Gossip and spiced asperity, 
Atmosphere— ood for swoons 
Move, it the swift dexterity 
Known to the clown be thine. 
That's what you see 
Ata5o’clock tea 
Served in a social shrine. 


This is the Game Society 
(Spelt with a big, big 8) 
Plays to dispel satiety, 
cariness dispossess. 
Tannical ingobriety 
Varies the dreary round, 
Therefore you roam 
Toacrammed At Home, 
Carefully groomed or gowned. 


. “Awfully glad tosee you!” 
* Awfully good to come!” 
The rest, as the dameels tea you, 
Is lost in the ’wildering hum. 
Nobody comes to free you 
Of saucer and spoon and cup, 
go you stand and smile 
na vacant style, 
And long to be out and up 


Give me an A B C shop, 
Lead me to Lockhart’s bowers 
Take me to any tea-shop 
Scorned by the social powers, 
Rather, I swear by Aesop, 
I'd munch ata pouny bun, 
Than the cakes and gush 
Of a5 o'clock crush 
Where a hard day's work is done. 
—London Sketch. 
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ABOUT WOMEN. 





HERE ARE TWO CATHOLIC 

gisterhoods for colored women—one 

in Baltimore and one in New Orleans. 

These sisters conduct schools and take 

charge of homes and asylums for the 
poor of their own race. 
* * * 

OMEN DO NOT FREQUENTLY 

patronize the life insurance com- 
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generally given are-that spinsters often 
» have no one for whom it is necessary to 
| provide, and wives refuse to be thrifty 
for the benefit of a possible second wife. 


* * x 


HE ROSE IS QUEEN VIC- 
toria’s favorite flower, Queen Mar- 

} gharita of Italy loves the daisy, the 
= German Empress is supposed to love 
i best the blue corn-flowers of her Ger- 
/ many, and our own first lady prefers 
=the pansy to all other blossoms. The 
"@ White House conservatories and the 
rom all through the Summer are 

right with beautiful varieties of this 
-pretty-faced little flower. 
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* * 
NNA MILLAR, a young woman, 


is business manager of the Chi- 
4, cago Orchestral Association—Theodore 
homas’s Orchestra. She manages the 
concert tours, attends to the transporta- 
P tion and hotel expenses, plans programs 
m and tours, sees to the printing and ad- 
"vertising, engages the soloists, and at- 
etends to the myriad of details in the great 
"business; and, besides, is said to be most 
merous and helpful to struggling mu- 
cians 
f x * x 
MAAJEN COMMONLY SAY THAT 
»*™ women hate women, but when ques- 
tioned, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Dr. 
‘Hall-Brown, a prominent woman in 
Brooklyn, and other well-known women 
~ denied the accusation against the sex, 
P and quoted Clara Barton, of the Red 
~ Cross; Maria Mitchell and Susan B. 
\ Anthony as examples of women who 
love women, and sacrifice their own 
‘pleasure and profit to serve their sex. 
Proce Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter of 
"Nathaniel Hawthorne, is another woman 
| worthy of mention in this connection ; 
' but one can’t pretend make a complete 
|) list of women who have loved women. 
* ak 
' ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 
| ** after along course of training in the 
hospitals, has gone into the tenement dis- 
| trictsof New York City to nurse and care 
_ for women who are suffering from cancer. 
' Bhe works Jong hours and finds innu- 
~ merable demands on her sympathies and 
| on her supplies. Croupy children, sick 
» men, starving and freezing women go to 
» her for.treatment and help, and she does 
ali that.one women can. 
a ey * * x 
"THE BOSTON LADIES HAVE A 
. circle which is one of the 
jmermost circles of fashionable society 
lore. Debutantes who have had 
fandmothers in the sewing circle have 
in easy time gaining admission, but a 
w comer must do her prettiest for the 
or. - The circle really sews. Every 
‘member is given a certain street for the 
‘year, and if she does not do it, is fined 
"enough to pay for having the work done. 
‘The garments“made are sent to the 
Missions. After the sewing hour is over 
ther pistea and light refreshments and 
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. ae y as * * * 
sRS. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER 
™ says she believes that the house- 


the future will be short enough ; 
that the woman who goes upstairs, or 
“goes around with all kinds of 
eholc ay RE ™ be able to 
_ naturally.” e has invented 
a house or a “It does not 
a ro. All you have to 

e the skirt come half way 
tween the knees and the ankle, and 
ike the waist and skirt all in one 
se. Then you can havea little Eton 
ret hanging over a chair, and when 
ler comes in all you have to do is 


a 


9 is to 











panies, so it is said, and the reasons |. 


* b 


THE INTERNATIONAL WO- 

men’s Society, of Shanghai, and 
the Tien Tsu Hui, or Natural Feet So- 
ciety, have been waging a vigorous war 
in the Chinese Empire against the cus- 
tom of foot-binding.. Long lists of 
names for a petition were procured, and 
our United States Minister was asked to 
present it to the Emperor and Dowager 
Empress. A Chinese official sent reply 
that the Imperial Government could not 
attempt to prohibit the practice of binding 
the feet of girl children; that it was an an- 
cient and honorable custom. He further 
said: “ The binding of feet is a practice 
that has been in vogue for a very long 
time. Those who oppose the binding of 
their children’s feet are not compelled 
to do so; while, on the other hand, 
those who wish to carry out the practice 
cannot be prevented from doing s0. 
Custom has made the practice. Those 
in high authority cannot but allow the 
people to do as they are inclined to in 
the matter of binding the feet of their 
children; they cannot be restrained by 
law.” 





FADS AND FASHIONS. 





Geranium red, nasturtium orange, and 
coral pink are quite the pet colors of the 
season, particularly for brightening dark 
frocks. 





HER EVENING FROCK. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
* 


* * 
Holly deftly copied is used in Paris 
for trimming Winter hats and bonnets, 


x * » 


The new sleeves are really painfully 
small. 


x * x 


Inasmuch as the Princess of Wales 
went to visit the Dutchess of Marlbor- 
ough arrayed in a velvet cloak, it is 
of a certainty fashionable apparel, and 
it behooves every fair matron, who can 
afford to do so, to have a cloak of fine 
velvet. 

x * » 

A plain, well-made frock of blue serge, 
trimmed only with smoked-pearl buttons 
or black Hercules braid, is still the most 
satisfactory of all gowns for every-day 
wear for the school girl, the society- 
damsel or the busy housewife. 


* x 


* 
Black alpaca petticoats lined with 
flannel are exceedingly comfortable these 
wintry days. 


HERE AND THERE. 


To Make Ordinary Cloth Waterproof. 
Put half a pound of sugar of lead 








in a pail of rainwater with half a pound. 


of alum; stir at intervals until the water 
becomes clear, and then pour it off into 
another pail. Put the cloth or garments 
into it and let them stand 24 hours. 
Then hang the cloth up to dry without 
wringing. Garments treated thus can 
be worn in the wildest storm of wind and 
rain without the wearer getting even 
damp. The rain will hang in globules 
on the cloth, which, when waterproof, is 
better and more healthful than rubber 


goods, 


* 4 

To Prevent Linens from Fading. 

To prevent buff and gray linens from 
fading or growing streaky in the process 
of laundering, add a tablespoonful of 
black pepper to the first. water in which 
they are washed. To keep pinks and 
blues from growing dingy, add a table- 
spoonful of salt to the first washing 
water. 





* 
The railing of banisters requires fre- 
quent attention. This rail should first be 
warm soapsuds and wiped dry. Mix two 


parts of linseed oil with one part of tur- 
tine ; this to the railing 
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WOMAN'S WISDOM. 
When Samuel Went for the Sorghum. 
"Twas on a fine October daf, 

When nature all seemed glad and gay, 
The trees all dressed in bright array, 
When Samuel went for sorghum ; 
His Milbusn wagon new and clean, 
(A finer one is seldom secn), 
All painted up with red and green, 
He took to get the sorghum. ~ 





The frosty air was keen and chill, 
Tho’ all around seemied calm and still, 
When Samuel went to Spencer’s Mill 
To fetch us home the sorghum. 
He loaded in the barrel sweet, 
Placed some iu crocks about his feet,— 
It surely would bé hard to beat 
Such a Dice lot of sorghum. 


When going home, near close of day, 
One great three-gallon crock gave way, 
The golden sirup had full play, 
And, 0! such sticky sorghum. 
Jobn Gilpin’s ride of long ago, 
Tho’ he rode fast and Samuel slow, 
Could pot have been so sad, we know, 
As this one with the sorghum. 


On reaching home he looked around, 
Expecting his good wife would frown; 
She said “the sweetest man in town 
Is Samuel with the sorghum.” 
His boots beside the kitchen door 
Caught all the flies off by the score, 
And “stick ’em tight’ we want no more, 
Since we have got the sorghum. 


- The wagon was a sorry sight, 
Yet everything was made all right, 
Ané now we think we'll say good-night, 
To Samuel and the sorghum. 
And yet a postscript we will add: 
When buckwheat flour can be had, 
To welcome you we will be giad, 
To pancakes—and to sorghum. 
N.C. J., Batavia, Mich. 
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Salt Lake City. 

Eprror Farmnouse: Having about 
four years ago spent a few months in 
Salt Lake City, I will give the readers of 
the Farmhouse Department a few of my 
recollections. Salt Lake City is a beau- 
tiful city, situated in the Valley of the 
Jordan, at the foot of the Wasatch 
Mountains, about 20 miles from the 
Great Salt Lake. 

Of course, in visiting the city one’s 
interest is chiefly centered in the Mor- 
mons, or Latter Day Saints, as they 
choose to style themselves, their manners, 
customs, buildings, ete. Among beauti- 
ful mansions, new and old, rise embow- 
ered, vine-covered cottages. A few of 
the first buildings still remain, notably 
the first house erected for Brigham 
Young, a little, old, tumbled-down 
building—one could almost stand on the 
ground and reach the top. Then the 
office of the Woman’s Exponent, Mrs. 
Emeline Wells, Editor. This building 
has been visited by most all the noted men 
and women of Europe and America that 
have been in the city—Counts, Earls, 
eminent Divines of both continents ; the 
Lion and Beehive houses, both residences 
of Brigham Young, and later Amelia 
Palace, now used as a Keeley Institute ; 
Eagle Gate, erected by Young in 1859. 

Temple Block is surrounded by a 
sandstone-and-granite wall about 10 or 
15 feet high, inclosing the Temple, 
Tabernacle, and Assembly Hall. ‘The 
first Sunday spent in the city one always 
goes to the Tabernacle, a domelike 
building; has one of the largest church 
organs in the world, and a choir of 500 
voices. The Temple is 223} feet high 
in its highest spiral, and is built entirely 
of granite brought down from the 
mountains. On the capstone is placed 
a figure of the Angel Moroni, and is 
made of hammered copper and covered 
with goldleaf, and represents a man in 
the act of blowihg a bugle. The foun- 
dation of the Temple was laid in 1853, 
and, like Solomon’s Temple, was 40 
years in building. 











A BROADCLOTH CAPE. 
— Evening Star.. 





The Mormons are a curious people, 
following, as they do, the teachings of 
Joesph Smith, Brigham Young, etc., but 
not so ignorant as commonly reported. 
There are plenty of smart, pe er 
men and women among them, and 
wealthy. To be sure, a vast body of the 
older ones, recruited from the poorer 
people of Europe, are ignorant, but their 
sons and daughters have grown up 
ambitious and fairly well educated. 
Polygamy is now prohibited, after the 
passage of the Edmunds-Tucker law. 

A great many thought they could 
choose from among their wives, but were 
disappointed to find the first to be the 
legal one. We asked a great many 
young women and girls what they 
thought of a plurality of wives. The 
answer was, invariably: “ We would not 
put up with it as our mothers did.” 

Another curious custom is baptizing 
for the dead: One old Norwegian lady 
told me she had been baptized 16 times, 
the last time for her mother. “And,” she 
said, “ when I came up out of the water 
it appeared as though my mother took 
hold of me around the waist and tried to 
hold - se / 

ing id. not try it again for some 
dead-and-gone relative. eee, 

—Trrxisz, Almena, Kan. 

Little pincushions of silk, satin, or 
brocade are made for pretty little gifts 
or to be sold at church fairs’ One has 
to have so many pins no 














‘wood; then polish it with a 
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‘and White, hat S cad joel glnorsaket ing, 
Fone needs a varie ‘of pin holders | ately, saying: “You are a soldier, my 
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“Men marry butterfijes and are dis- 
appointed when they, cannot cook.”— 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

= 
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Here is a stray recipe, for fig pudding. 
It may or may not be good, but it’s worth 
trying: ‘ike 
FIG PURDING. 

Chop half a pounsh of figs and mix 
with a teacup of grated#cbreadcrumbs, a 
teacupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, four beaten eggs and five 
ounces of candied orange and lemon 
peel; turn into a greased mold; steam 
two hours and a half. Serve with pud- 
ding sauce. 


* 
~ 
A bit of sausage added to Mr. T urkey’s 
stuffing gives a good flavor. 


* * 

An invalid who is tired of beef tea 
will often take beef jelly, which is easy 
enough tomake. Soak a third of a box 
of gelatine in a half pint of water for 
an hour, pour over it a pint of hot beef 
tea and stir the gelatine until it is well 
mixed’ in. Pour it in little molds to 
harden. Sometimes the gelatine refuses 
to harden, and then it. must be boiled 
with the beef tea for a few minutes. 

* 
* 

A bit of lemon-juice added to stewed 
prunes is said to improve their flavor, 
and prunes pitted and chopped and 
mixed in a thick custard are said to 
make a most delicious fillings for layer- 
cakes. 


%” > 

The trouble in making sardine sand- 
wiches is in skinning and boning the 
little beasties. After this is done it is a 
simple matter to chop them up fine and 
mix with them two hard-boiled eggs 
that have also been chopped fine and 
seasoned with one-half teaspoonful of 
French mustard, one-half teaspoonful of 
grated horseradish, salt and, if you like, 
pepper. Spread between thin slices of 
buttered bread. The sardines should be 
drained free from all grease before they 
are skinned and boned. The best way 
to do this is to lay them on brown paper 
for an hour before handling them. 

* 
* + 

Hard-boiled eggs well chopped and 
seasoned with melted butter, salt and 
pepper, make a good’ filling for sand- 
wiches, 

«3? 

Baked onions are first boiled, then 
seasoned with drawm butter, salt, pepper 
and bread-crumbs, and >baked in a dish 
set in a pan of water.>f A little cream 
or milk added to them makes the flavor- 
ing more delicate, 4 4 

a ae 

Eggs poached in éream or milk are fit 
to set before a king for his royal break- 
fast. Use a pint-ofcream or rich milk 
for eight eggs. Flaver#it with butter, 
salt, pepper, and a bit of nutmeg, if you 
like nutmeg. Whén the cream boils 
drop the eggs in an@“poach them to the 
desired degree of consistency, and dip a 
bit of the cream up to pour over the topof 
the eggs. Serve them on prettily-browned 
slices of toast, and pour the cream over 


them. 


x * x 


APPLE CUSTARD PIE. 

Stew quartered apples in a very little 
water until they are tender; then rub 
them through a colander. For one pie 
allow one pint of cooked apples. While 
they are still hot stir into them a spoon- 


| ful of butter, one cup of sugar, two well- 


beaten eggs, and half a cup of cream. 
Line a deep pie plate with rich crust 
rolled thin, and fill the plate with the 
prepared mixture. Bake in a quick 
oven. Beat the whites of two eggs very 
light, and after the pie is baked spread 
them over the top lightly, and brown in 
the oven. 
* ” * 

This group of recipes is taken from 

the American Kitchen Magazine: 
POTATO TIMBALES. 

Add one beaten egg to each cupful of 
hot. seasoned mashed potato. Butter 
small molds with cold butter, sprinkle 
on as many fine bread crumbs as will 
adhere, fill with the mashed potato, place 
the molds in @ pan of hot water, and 
bake 15 minutes. Turn out and serve 
as a garnish for a dish of meat. 

MOLASSES COOKIES. 

One cup molasses, one-half cup brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful soda, one egg, one- 
half cup hot water, one-half cup short- 
ening, one teaspoonful each ginger and 
salt, five cups of flour, er enough to drop 
from the spoon into soft cakes. 

“SOFT MOLASSES, COOKIES. 

Two cups of molasses, one tablespoon- 
ful each of salt, vinegar and ginger, 
one-half cup lard or butter, filled up with 
cold water. Stir thick with flour, and 
add two teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in 
two tablespoonfuls of warm water. Roll 
thick. Iw OST 

COCOANUT PUDDING. 

One heaped cup cogeaput cakes broken 
in small pieces. Sogk.themhalfan hour 
in one pint milk. Begt yolks of two 
eggs and two tabl Is of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of gal Stir into milk 
and bake about.20 minutes. 

Entertained a Prince Unawares. 

Prince Christian of Denmark, had he 
only been a King instead of a Prince, 
would certainly oufijyal the story of 
Alfred the old and t The other 
day ke had to revigy- some troops at 
Bierre, a country town ,of small dimen- 
sions. Riding home, tired and thirsty, 
he at a farmhouse to beg a drink. 
The old farmer’s wife hade him welcome 
and enter. As she was at that moment 
cake-making, she asked him if he 
would likesome. “ Very much, indeed,” 
replied the Prince, and soon he was com- 
pres, Sry enjoying his humble fare 
at the kitchen table. 

Having finished his meal, he asked the 
old dame how much he owed her. 
« Nothin inet aghen? acne On 
his persisting that he w prefer pay- 

che patted hie shouldar affection. 
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son, and soldiers are always ‘hard up’; 
[ never take anything from them.” ite 


suggested he was not quite so “ hard up” |. 


as the generality of them. “Oh! I 
know better,” and with a knowing wink 
and a nod she turned to her pancake- 
making. “ Itis quite true, good mother,” 
said the Prince, laughing heartily, “for 
you see my grandfather happens to be 
the King.” “What!” cried his aston- 
ished hostess, dropping her whisk and 
nearly upsetting the fraying pan in her 
fright. A second or two she gazed at 
him speechlessly, then remarked naively : 
“ I should have asked you into the par- 
lor, shouldn’t I?” —New York Tribune. 


ONE BLANKET A YEAR 


The Beautiful and Patient Weaving of 
the Navajo Indians. 

Exactly the most perfect blanket. 
Neither Ottoman fingers nor British 
machines have ever produced its peer. 
The only thing I know of to surpass it 
is to be found among the astounding 
prehistoric fabrics we have exhumed in 
the mummy mines of Peru, but they are 
not blankets. And this matchless weav- 
ing is the handiwork, not of some Old 
World craftsman, not of a trained heir 
of civilization, but of a wild nomad, a 
dirty, foxy, barbarous denizen of a cor- 
ner of the “Great American Desert.” 

The Navajo Indian of New Mexico 
and Arizona cannot vie with the modern 
Turk in rugs, nor with the extinct Yunca 
in fringes, but when it comes to blankets 
he can beat the world. Or, rather, he 
could—for it is nearly a generation since 
a Navajo blanket of strictly the first- 
class has been created. Here is a lost 
art—not because the Navajos no longer 
know how, but because they will no 
longer take the trouble. They make 
thousands of blankets still—thick, coarse, 
fuzzy things, which are the best camp- 
ing blankets to be had anywhere, and 
most comfortable robes But of the 
superb old ponchos and zerapes for 
chiefs—those iron® fabrics woven from 
vaveta (a Turkish cloth imported speci- 
ally for them and sold at $6 a pound, 
unravelled by them, and its thread rein- 
carnated in an infinitely better new 
body), not one has been woven in 20 
years. It is a loss to the world, but the 
collector who began in time can hardly 
be philanthropist enough to lament the 
deterioration which has made it impos- 
sible that even the richest rival shall 
ever be able to match his treasures. 

There are still Navajos (20,000 of 
them), and there is sti]l vaveta, and as 
there are people who would give $500 
for an absolutely first-class vaveta 
blanket, you might fancy that the three 
things would pool. But that is to for- 
get the Navajo. He isa barbarian, to 
whom enqugh is an elegant sufficiency. 
By weaving the cheap and wretched 
blankets of to-day—wretched, that is, as 
works of art—he can get all the money 
he desires. Why, then, toil a twelve- 
month over a blanket for $500 (which 
is more coin than he can imagine any- 
how) when a week’s work will bring $5 ? 

The art of the Navajo blanket is as 
old as Plymouth Reck—and almost as 
bigoted. You can tell a genuine just as 
far as you can see it. It is a curious 
fact, known to the student, that, when 
left to himself, the-Indian never blunders 
in color. It is only when too long 
rubbed with our shoddy civilization and 
poisoned with the ease and cheapness of 
our accursed aniline dyes that he perpe- 
trates atrocities. His eye for color is 
elemental and absolutely correct. Red 
is King—and no bastard magenta, 
mauve, or lake, but true red. Blue is 
good, because it stands for the sky; and 
green, because it isthe grass; and yellow 
for the sun ; and white for the clouds and 
snow—and these are the only colors 
found in a strictly perfect Navajo 
blanket. To the Indian color is a part 
of religion, and purples and pinks and 
other devil’s colors he can never use 
until he is fully corrupted. The blanket 
of to-day is the most graphic witness to 
the falling off of the aborigine that ever 
came intg court. It is full of hues that 
any decent Indian knows to be literally 
infamous. A generation ago a Navajo 
would have been put to death. by his 
people if simply found in possession of 
one of these witch colors. But the true, 
old blanket was as perfect in its color 
scheme as in its weaving—and I have 
blankets which have for 75 years done 
duty on an adobe floor. 

Of course, at all times these gems 
were comparatively few. Not every 
Navajo weaver was a master, and not so 
many could afford a blanket whose 
thread cost $6 a pound as could “ stand ” 
the natural wool at 30 cents. But what 
has done most to make the old-time 
perfect blanket scarce is the fact that it 
was almost invariably buried with its 
owner. In the Christian graveyards of 
the Pueblos, in the barbaric lonely last 
cuddling places of Navajo Captains, the 
vast majority of the perfect blankets 
have gone tothe worms. I myself have 
seen ponchos not three collections in the 
world could match to-day, swathed about 
the corpse and covered with six feet of 
earth ; and you can fancy if that would 
make a collector gnash his teeth.— Land 
of Sunshine. 


Tobacco Quids. 

Some farmers in Polk County, Fla., 
as an experiment last Spring sent for 
some Cuban tobacco seed and planted it. 
When the plants had grown they got 
Cuban experts to cure the leaves, and 
the results have been so good that the 
farmers feel themselves assured of a suc- 
cessful new industry. 

It seems to be easier to save tobacco 
than whisky in Kentucky. An Auburn 
man has a piece that is 27 years old. 

“On five and a half acres of land a 











| Bath County, Ky., man raised a crop of 


tobacco which he sold for $550. 
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{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Auswers and names of solvers to-thfs issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.1 


ENUCLEATIONS NO. 31. 
293—The set picture of realism. 





294—- GANSBACH 295—Later; Alter. 
AMAPALLA THEATRE 
NAMANGAN HAITIAN 
SPANNERS EIRENIC 
BANNERET ATERENIA 
ALGERINBE TINNING 
CLARENCR RAIINAE 
HANSTEEN ENCAGES 

296— L 27— oO R R 

NAR > 2.6.06 ¢ 7 
GOLES OR NAT BEB SB 
SEMITIC ENORL B 
GENATALES sa. 9.8 
NAMINALISED Cc oO RN ER 
LALITAVISTARA RATTLE 8 
RETALIATORY one a ? B 
SILISTRIA 7? at*x- a 
CESTOID o.&' Re -3.8 
SEARA REBEL BAS B 
DRY 2 28s 8 aA 
A 7 8 zg 
299--Grave yard. 301—Was; A. 
302— Cc 303— c 
CHE AHS 
SHEND ALLYL 
RLEETED ANLACES 
CHESSITES ALLAMOTTI 
CHERSETRIER CHLAMYPHORE 
ENTITLING SYCOPHANT 
DETRITE LETHALS 
DEINE STONS 
SEG IRT 
R E 


Authors of word-forms: T. Hinker, Pallas, 
Phil Down, Primrose, Gi Gantic (2). 


ENIGMANIACS. 

Complete Lists: G. Race, Alumnus, K. T. 
Did, Ellsworth. 

Incompletes: Ellsworth, Poly, Gi Gantic, 
C. Saw, Arty Fishel, Cinders, King Cotton, 
Stocles, 2 E. Z., May Ess, Elsie, Roberta, 
Marimanda, Remardo, Helenellanellie, Rosie 
Mont, Pennock, Joel H. Hint, Ben Trovato, 
Malenco, Guidon, Primrose, Pearlie Glen, 
Jason, T. O’Boggan, A. N. Drew, Aidyl, 
Delian, Serpeggiando, Percy Vere, El Dora- 
do, Comrade, Damon, E. Lucy Date, Lucile, 
L. M. N. Terry, Dan D. Lyon, Harry, 
Orlando, Pearl, Lillian Locke, N. E. Moore, 
Frantz, Caro, Swamp Angel, Si Key, 
Miss Chief, Oloffe Innished, Jo Urnal, Rex 
Ford, Newcomer, Eugene, A. L. Vin. 


Prize ‘Winners. 


1. Alumnus. 2, Elisworth. 
do. 4. Jason. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 33. 
NO. 318—DECAPITATION. 


Yes, the ’lection now is over, 
And the fight was fierce and strong; 
We fought ’em with hot speeches, 
With banner, torch and song. 
Night after night we shouted, 
And marched at double-quick; 
And I was awful weary, 
Carry’n’ a light-box on a stick. 


Now to us who worked so faithful, 
’Tis a PRIMAL great to know 
That in each State and County 
We vanquished ev’ry foe. 
We sent ’em “* up Salt River; ’’ 
So at the hall to-night, 
We’ll hold a FINAL powwow, 
As a sequel to the fight. 
—N. R. Jeric, Baltimore, Md. 


3. El Dora- 


NO. 319—HALF-SQUARE. 


1. An antelope with spiralhorns. (Stand.) 
2. Nitrates containing three nitric acid radi- 
cals in combination. (Stand.) 3. Having 
the tail crossed by conspicuous bands of 
color. 4. Swallowed. (Obs.) 5. Austra- 
lian shrubs, the leaves of which are chewed 
by the natives. (Stand.) 6. The science of 
bodies at rest. 7. Black minerals of shin- 
ing luster and magnetic. oy 8. Varie- 
ties of cabbage. 9. A Village of*Transyl- 
vania. 10. The color of blood. 11. An 
opening. 12. A letter. 

—REX Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 


NO. 320—TRANSPOSITION. 


I’ve ONED life’s pleasures, rich and rare, 
I’ve felt its sorrows, dark and drear, 
I’ve known of joy beyond compare, 
I’ve drained the cup of doubt and fear. 


2 
Thus evermore this life vill be 
A Two.of joy and pain replete; 
It cannot all be bliss, so we 
Must take the bitter with the sweet. 
—L. M. N. Terry, Baltimore, Md. 


no. 321—DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


Across: 1. A letter. 2. Forces. 3. Began. 
4. White crystalline hydrocarbons. 5. Puts 
up with. 6. Dippers. 7. One who managed 
a petard. 8. Causes to run off from the 
rails of g railroad, as a locomotive. 9. East 
Indian leguminous plants. 10. A tree. 
(Stand.) 11. A letter. 


+ 
Down: 1. A letter. 2. A faucet. 3. 
Rotated.*° 4. Omits. 5. Anaroid-herb. 6. 
Goose-neck apparatus for supplying water 
from an elevated tank, as to the tender of a 
locomotive. 7. Of or pertaining to Renard. 
8. Sterns. 9. Seeks.* 10. A summitof the 

Himalayas. 11. A letter. 
—PRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 


NO. 322—CHARADE. 
Two one! I cannot write a THRER 
To save my soul from misery. 
I’m sure I gladly would comply 
With your request, but vain I try. 
Thought will not come at my bebest 


But only turns to idle jest, 
And so I must your sense le 
With badinage that’s rather stale. 


CoMPLETE is what you use each day 
Whene’er you give your muscles play. 
This word I find not much in use, 
But ’tis essential to a goose, 
And every creature in the land 
Still holds it close at his command, 
And wheresoe’er you go a stay 
"Tis with , nor can get away. 
Se —AIDYL, Waite, Me. 


wo. 323—PYRAMID. 


Across: 1, A letter. 2. ASned. (Cent.) 
Fg GS gS 








direction. 5. To shut up. (Bailey.) 6 
Four small islands in the Arabian Sea. 
(Wore.) 7. Townof Germany. (Johnston. ) 
8. Pirogue. 9. Small island in the Grecian 
Archipelago. (Worc.) 10. The palm of the 
hand, or the sole of the foot. 11. To force 
the air violently through the nose. 12. River 
of Ireland. (Bijou.) 13. To entreat. 14 
Myself. 15. A letter. 
—DaAn D. Lyon, Pitcairn, Pa 





NO. 324—TRANSPOSITION. 


Violets blossom under the snow, 
Birdlings sing in a rainy day; 

Nature thus brightens ill, you know. 

Violets blossom under the snow 

In PRIMES of beauty, we love them go, 
By the Two of the stream along the way, 

Violets blossom under the snow, : 
Birdlings sing in a rainy day. 

—FRANTz, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


NO. 325—sTAR. 


1. A letter. 2. The danghtér of Inachus 
and Ismene. 3. A well-known puzzle editor. 
4. Dutch painter of note; 1610-1685. 5. A 
character in Dickens’s ‘‘ Oliver Twist.”” 6. A 
defect of understanding. 7. European fresh- 
water fishes. 8. A pronoun. 9. A letter, 

Dorrik, Marietta, O, 
NO. 326--NUMERICAL. 

Her 1, 2,3 

Is fine to see; 

She showed me, with exulting glee, 

“2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,” inscribed upon it. 

Not like the fold 

That as I’m told, 

Capped 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 of old— 

That calls to mind a baby’s limp sun-bonnet. 


My bonny Bess 
Is fond of dress, 
And rather given to gorgeousness; 
Her best attire 8, 9 she will incline 
To come and go, 
With mincing slow, 
Just as her pony does, to show 
His 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
—M. C.8., Springfield, M1. 





NOs. 327-28—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. The fruit of a rosebush, 
3. Frets. 4. Adores. 5. A bag or case usu- 
ally made of stout cloth. 6. A deception or 
trick. 7. Tocontinue. 8. Gulls. 9. Steep, 
rocky eminences. 10. Cows. 11. A letter. 


1. A letter. 2. Convenient. 3. Begins. 
4. Appetites. 5. A kind of dance. 6. One 
of a party favoring Irish independence. 7. 
Tortoises living in fresh and brackish waters. 
8. Making fast. 9. A drink composed of 
spirit and water sweetened. 10. A cataract 
of Ireland. 11. A letter. 

-—PoLy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—SHoo FLY, Flushing, N. Y. 


NO. 329—NUMERICAL. 


Four to 1 the miner found 
Deep within the stony ground. 


Fishes, like the 5 to 9, 
Serveth well, whereon to dine. 


TOTAL, said an Irish host, 
Furnishes a toothsome roast. 


Nine to 6’s yieldeth food 
Nearly, if not quite, as good. 


Thrifty 4 to 7’s made 
From the hot sun, grateful shade. 


While, though not in 5 to 2, 
Happy songsters were in view. 
—MAUDE, St. Joseph, Mo, 


Nos. 330-31—DIAMONDS. 


1. A letter. 2. An epic poem. 3. Any 
one of several species of large, odd-toed ungu- 
lates. 4. Tutelages.* 5. Dash pote. 6. 
Having a pungent or peppery taste. (Stand.) 
7. Adilator. 8. A book of extracts for reci- 
tation. 9. To rise in clouds, as dust. 10. 
A seaport of Arabia. 11. A letter. 

—Topsy, Columbus, 0. 


1. A letter. 2. A seaport of Arabia. 3% 
Waders. 4. Delicacies. 6. P. O., Cattarau- 
gus Co., N. Y. 6. Imperfectly developed. 
7. Those who recants. 8. Asentry. 9. Bar- 
ren land having only a thin coat of grass, 
10.A town of France in Crevse. (Worc.) 
11. A letter. —GUARDINEER, Poultney, Vt. 


ENIGMIANA. 


As copy for this month’s “‘ Enigma’’ has 
been somewhat hastily prepared, we feel 
obliged to ask our readers to overlook any 
imperfections which may be found to exist. 
We will try and make up for deficiencies 
next time.——In this connection we wish to 
repeat what was said in The Eastern Enigma 
of June, 1895: ‘‘If puzzlers would bear in 
mind that the acceptability of their work is 
measured largely by the amount of time re- 
quired by the editor in preparing it for the 
press, they would be spared much speculation 
regarding the slowness with which it sees 
light.” Contributors, and formists particu- 
larly, are requested to remember that the ex- 
ercise of a little care in writing up their 
puzzles will be the means of saving much of 
the editor’s time, and it is due to him that 
this courtesy should be shown.——Ben 
Trovato and Malenco are among our most 
regular solvers, and their lists are prepared 
with a neatness alike uniform and gratify- 
ing. We wish they might be induced to 
send a few contributions our way.——Delian 
has been heard from, and we trust he will 
call frequently. Mentor, an old-timer who 
has been silent for years, has also returned 
to the fold. His addressis: W. M. Goodwin, 
95 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. Eugene’s 
headquarters are now Grand Central Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa.——Nos. 327 and 328 are 
dedicated to Maud Lynn and Gi Gantic, 
respectively. 

1-1-’97. 


Some Facts About An Incubator 


The Improved Monitor Incubator 
—known, used and recommended by 
the best poultrymen in the United 
States—is a thoroughly and honestly built 
machine. Everything that enters into its 
construction is of the highest quality and 
very detail is given the closest scratiny. 
Sens but first-rate mechanics are employed, 
and every machine is subjected to the sever- 
est tests before it is sent out. The heat re- 
r is accurate and —— — Cd 
necessi watching the incubator. 
Improved Monitor om been awarded the first 
um for incubators at_most of the great 
fairs and itions held in this country. 
A. F. Williams, of Bristol, Conn., the manu- 
facturer, will mail a 





R. O. CHESTER. 
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|| [Tardacre was agog with the rumor | 

that t i 

office. Miss Sophronia Wigly—com- | 
monly called “ Miss Phrony ”—had been 








eash where there was any probability of 


re was to be a change in the post- | their being able to pay the bill with the 


products of the farm. Richard remem- 


bered thinking, with’a sort of boyish 


the postmistress for six years. In fact, pity, the first time he went over the nu- 
she had the entire charge of affairs for | merous petty entries, how very poor they 
twice that length of time; for though | must be. He knew better now. 
during the first six years her father, But reminiscences associated -with his 
gimpson Wigly, had been nominally at | cousin’s account-books were not the only 
the head, it was well known that Miss | ones that were haunting his brain. It 
Phrony attended to all the business. | was here in Hardacre that his first ro- 
Her conception of the duties of a post-| mance had begun and ended. All day 
mistress, it is true, was entirely original, | he had been living it over again ; and 
but she was always allowed to go her} when, after locking the store to go home 
own gait, and when her father died she | to supper, Jerry had to turn back to 
kept on signing her reports, “8. Wigley,” | weigh ont a peund of sugar for a belated 
the same as she had been in the habit of | customer, the young man, too preoccu- 
signing them daring his lifetime, and no! pied to bear in mind the fact that supper 
one seemed to consider it in any way an | was his objective point just then, strolled 
irreeular proceeding. Perhaps if the | down to the beach in the murky No- 
salary had been large enough to make | vember twilight and went on dreaming. 
any one covet it, a change might have Along the sandy path the withered 
heen suggested, but it was a mere pit-| sedge was crusted with frozen spume, a 
tat Besides, as a community, they | chill “ nor’easter” was sweeping in from 
were not fond of making changes. They | the bay, and the ocean stretched gray 
y used to Miss Phrony’s ways, andj and sullen under the wintry sky. But 
though she sometimes kept them in sus- | for Richard it was a Summer sea, with 
pense a full quarter of an hour before moonlit waves breaking softly over the 
she could tell definitely whether there 
any mail for them or not, a little 

wild bantering was the extent of their 
1a HHang. 

ut at last, for reasons that were given 
to the public, the Postmaster-General 
had politely requested Miss Phrony to 
retire, informing her at the same time 
that she was to be succeeded by Mr. 
Richard Culver. Richard Culver was a | 
one-armed soldier, Happily it was not 
his right arm that had been so brutally 
amputated on that Southern battlefield 
three years before, or he might not have | 
been considered eligible for the office. | 

it an arm is an arm, be it the right or 

e left, and Richard had at first found 
it a hard matter to make one do the work 

two, especially when it came to tying 
his cravat. But he was not given to 
whining over his misfortun 8; even when ona ueuee: 
he learned, on coming home from the 
war, that the bulk of his property had | shingles, and on the shore, just beyond 
been swept away during his absence, | the tide-line, sat a girl wrapped in a gray 


nobody heard him grumble. He had | 
passed through trials so much greater 
that this seemed small in comparison. 

ile was not a Hardacre man. If you | 
were acquainted with him, or had ever | 
lived in Hardacre, there would be no | 


need of telling you that; for the | 
Hlardacre people, though they had 
the kindest of hearts, were mostly 
“ well-to-do” fisher-folk, content to vege- 
tate in the weather-worn houses where 
their forebears had lived and died, with 





no hankerings for an education that 
went beyond that afforded by the “ dis- 
trict” school, and caring no more for | 
the way the world wagged than if they | 


had lived in Kamtchatka. But Richard | 
Culver was a college-bred man, and 
would probably never have thought of. 
burying himself in Hardacre had it not 


been for the timely offer made by his 


water-proof cloak. 
and the moonlight touched caressingly 
the lovely head, with its knot of dusky 
hair—a head so like that of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline that Richard, for lack of any 
better likeness, always carried in his vest 
| pocket a picture of the gentle Acadian 


She wore no hat, 


heroine; but he called it Milicent. At 
her side, in this vision of the past, stood 
a tall, muscular fellow, with a mask of 
tan that gave no hint of his original com- 
plexion, except when he pushed back his 
hat and shéwed his forehead. He was 
writing in the sand with his walking- 
stick, and they were both so intent on 
the inscription that neither of them 
noticed the great eagerlike wave that 
was bearing down on them, until it came 
dashing in like a runaway fonr-in-hand, 
leaving him barely time to catch up the 
girl and carry her out of reach of the 


cousin, Jerry Rogers. Jerry, who kept -white-maned steeds. It made his heart 


the village store, was beginning to feel 
his years, and knowing that Richard 
had “a good head for figgerin’,” he 
begged him to join him in business. 
Richard was there on asad errand. He 
had seen his cousin’s only son, Seth 
Rogers, shot through the heart at Gettys- 
burg, and being one who did not mind 
putting himself to a little trouble to do 
a kindness, he had come down the island 
to bring to the father and mother the 
dead soldier’s personal belongings. The 
father said that he had always wanted 
to take Seth into the store, but until the 
war came the boy bad thought of noth- 
ing but going tosea. And now, having 
no other son, he wanted to adopt 
Richard. 

Richard raised objections at first—a 
one-armed man ia a country store would 
not be able to do enough real work to 
earn his salt; but Jerry said that the 
most he wanted him to do was to keep 
the books. He had been trusting Tom, 
Dick and Harry, until his accounts had 
got into such a snarl that he couldn’t 
tell head or tail to ’em, and if he 
couldn’t get somebody to strighten ’em 
out he’d have to shut up shop. 

There was nothing very tempting in 
the offer. ‘The place was small, and the 
people had little money to spend; but 
Richard, feeling that it was bettér to 
live on bread and fish in Hardacre than 
to be dependent on friends in the city, 
promptly hung his hat on the be- 
hind the store deor and set himself to 
lis task. I¢ was not the first time that 
he had undertaken to clear up his 
cousin’s accounts, The year before the 
war he had spent his Summer vacation 
it Hardaere, and, finding that Jerry, 
Who until then bad been a stranger to 
him, was at his wit’s end in trying 
to make out his own handwriting, he 
ad devoted more than one rainy morn- 
10g to deciphering the hieroglyphics, 
aud many of the names in the ledger, 
‘s well as the items set against them, 
Were grotesquely familiar to him : 

Peter Rider—haf pd coffee 15 cts. 
izra Loper—1 sheet ae ict. 


Icabod Poast=1 box matches 2 cts. 
Sary Ann Murvine--1 bot ink 0 ets.” 


They were a frugal people, these : 
Hardacre farmers and fishermen, their 
trugality being an “ inherited instinct ” 
‘or which they were indebted to their 
frugal New England ancestors. ‘They 
made their purchases fit the need of the 


beat faster even nowto think of it. Ah, 
that sunburnt fellow had two good stout 
arms in those days! He took out the 
picture of Evangeline, and scanning it 
in the dim light, repeated aloud the 
name he had given it—*Milicent! 
Milicent !” 

But a voice at the upperend of the 
lane was shouting to him that “ the folks 
was waitin’ grub,” and slipping the 
picture into its hiding-place, he plodded 
back through the sand. 

When they returned to the store 
Jerry lighted a smoky oil-lamp, and 
Richard went at the ledger again. 

“ Who is this, Jerry ?” he asked, pres- 
ently. “Susan Harker, charged one 

int of vinegar. Any relation to Sam 
arker?” 

“ Why, yes, she Sam’s widder. Sam, 
you know, was killed at Chattanoogy.” 

“Yes, I know. We were in the same 
regiment. Sam was a good fellow and a 
brave soldier. I hope his widow bas her 

ion. She is entitled to it.” 

“ Yes, I s’pose she is, but she ‘aint got 
it. She wrote time an’ agin to a pen- 
sion lawyer in the city, but nothin’ come 
of it, an’ that was two year or more ago. 
She needs it bad enough, the Lord 
knows, for she’s got two youngsters de- 
pendin’ on her. Wife's goin to send 
over a turkey to help her out for Christ- 
mas.” 

“ Well, we must look into it,” said 
Richard. “I'll write to Headquarters 
as soon as we get things in shape here. 
There'll be two years’ back pay due.” 

“ All right ; only don’t go to losin’ 
your heart,” mocked Jerry. But Rich- 
ard, with his pen between bis teeth, was 
turning the leaves of the Jedger, and he 
got no answer to his jest. 

It was because Richard was not a 
Hardacre man that some of the people 
began to scoff when they found that he 
was to_have the postoflice, for, like most 
country communities, they were some- 
what clannish. It was high time there 
was a change, they admitted. Miss 
Phrony, though she was honest and 
faithful, was a good deal past her prime, 
and was afflicted with a sort of absent- 
mindedness that was steadily growing 
worse; but for all that, there was no call 
to put in an outsider. There were peo- 
ple enough to choose from who had lived 
in Hardacre all their lives. 

“Yes, an’ that’s just why they ain’t 
fit for the office,” Jerry told them. 





hour, and rarely parted with a penny in 


we don’t re’lize that there’s any world | at him for his Aiperdeiutiness during 
outside o’ Hardaere, an’ I don’t believe | those merry weeks when they had -been 


there’s one of us coufal tell the names of 
a dozen postoffices off the island if our 
lives depended on it. For a postmaster 
Uncle Sam wants somebody who knows 
how to dosomethin’ besides sort over the 
letters, an’ we can thank our stars that 
Richard’s willin’ to take the place.” 

It was Jerry who, in answer toa letter 
inquiring for a suitable person to succeed 
Miss Wigly, bad recommended Richard. 
Richard, he knew, was quite competent to 
fill the place, and it would be an advan- 
tage to the store to have the office under 
the same roof. 

Miss Phrony, during her protracted 
reign, had carried on the business in her 
own house, in a “Jean-to” facing the 
street, and when it came to moving the 
desk and such other furniture as be- 
longed to the Government, she watched 
proceedings, with so tragic a protest in 
her tired eyes that it made Richard des- 
ary uncomfortable ; he felt as if he 

ad become an accomplice in the rob- 
bing of a bird’snest. Jerry had nosuch 
compunctions, 

“Might as well make a bonfire of 
this,” he said, rolling out a barrel that 
seemed to be filled with waste paper. 
But Riehard thought it would be wiser 
to examine the contents before destroy- 
ing them; and Jerry, who always fell in 
with whatever Richard suggested, trun- 
dled the barrel across the street to the 
store. < 

They worked hard all the afternoon, 
anxious to get things settled before the 
stage arrived; but when supper time 
came there was still so much to be done 
that Richard told Jerry not to wait for 
him. 

“Tl take a snack of crackers and 
cheese by-and-hy,” he said, “if I get 
hungry.” And when Pardon Jagger, 
the stage-driver, tossed in the mail-bag, 
he had the corner that had been set 
apart for his office so nearly in order 
that he was able to place the letters and 
papers alphabetically in their respective 
pigeon-holes, 

“ Now that’s sompin’ like,” said Par- 
don. “ This keepin’ ’em in a pile on the 
desk an’ havin’ to shuffle over the hul 
batch from A to Izzard to find the one 
that’s called for ain’t no way to do busi- 
ness, an’ I’ve told Phrony Wigly so time 
an’ agin.” 

“It’s the best we can do, since the 
people can’t afford to pay for boxes,” 
said Richard. And then the village 
folk began to drop in to ask for letters, 
and every’ one had some characteristic 
comment te make. But a storm was 
under way, and none of them stayed to 
gossip. Richard was not sorry to have 
them go; he had not yet finished his 
task, and as soon as he was alone he 
seated himself at the office desk. The 
desk, in its day, had been a substantial 
piece of furniture, but Miss Phrony had 
evidently kept it too near the fire, for 
it was so warped that nearly every seam 
was yawning. 

“We'll have to putty them up,” 
Richard remarked to himself, as he 
pushed back a sheet of paper, on which 
he had been making out the day’s 
memoranda, and lifted the lid. When 
the lid was let down again, the paper 
had disappeared, and thinking that it 
must have slid through the crevice at 
the back of the desk, he moved the desk 
from the wall far enough to take a look 
behind it. But the paper was nowhere 
to be seen, and after a little investiga- 
tion he discovered that the desk had a 
double back, the one on the outside, 
made of rough pine boards, having been 
added as a supplement to the inner one, 
which was scarcely thicker than a lath, 
and that between the two the shrinking 
of the wood had left a space fully half 
an inch wide. The paper that had 
slipped into this chasm was the one that 
he wanted for reference, and with the 
help of a hammer he proceeded to make 
an opening. But his sheet of foolscap 
was not the only thing that had found 
its way to this unsuspected hiding-place ; 
as he pulled off the board a dozen or 
more letters tumbled out. Some of 
them were yellow with age; others, he 
saw by the date of the post-mark, had 
been there but a few weeks, and some 
bore no post-mark, having never been 
mailed. Richard, as he gathered them 
up, no longer had any qualms for 
having dispossessed Miss Phrony. 

“Poor soul!” he mused. “It must 
have puzzled her to know where the 
letters went. Hello! What’s this? 
‘Mrs. Samuel Harker!’ From the 
Pension Office, too! That's worth 
finding, at all events. Perhaps Susan 
wiil be able to have something besides 
turkey for her Christmas dinner.” 

In his generous delight he was half 
tempted to set out at once to deliver the 
letter. But the Harkers lived a mile 
from ‘the village; there was no moon, 
and the storm was at its hight; besides, 
it was so late that he would not be likely 
to find the family up, and Christmas 
was a fortnight off. 

The thought of turkey reminded him 
that he had eaten no supper. There 
were plenty of eggs and butter in the 
store, and having whipped up an omelet, 
after a recipe that he had learned in 
his college days, and set a cup of tea to 
drawing, he spread a sheet of wrapping- 
paper on a barrel that chanced to be 
standing near, and after adding some 
crackers and cheese and a few dainty 
shavings of smoked beef, seated himself 
on a nail-keg, and fell to with a hearty 
relish, ’ . 

He could remember eating many a 
worse meal in camp and mess-room ; yet, 
as he recalled his old home in the days 
before the war and took in his present 
surroundings —this typical country 
grocery, with its oders of salt fish and 
stale tobacco smoke, in place of the 
spacious dining-room, redolent with 
fragrance of fresh flowers, and this 
barrel-head instead of the ample table 
with its of glass and silver—he 
smiled grimly at the contrast. What 
would his friends say, he wondered, 
if they could look in him? And 





“ We've all of us lived here so long that | Milicent ! How often she had laughed 


fellow-boarders 4t'Mrs. Martin’s. And 
forgetting his wthfinished. omelet, he 
| drew out the picture of Evangeline and 
lost himself in a revery. How long ago 
it seemed, that faféful day when, round- 
ing a sand hill, hé¥ound himself face to 
face with Milicent Bowne! He had 
come down.the isiahd in his carriage, in 
company with #& deaching party; and 
that morning, just after starting on the 
return trip, he and his driver, owing to 
the breaking of an axle, had been de- 
tained at Hardacre, the nearest point 
where a blacksmith could be found. It 
was not likely to be a long detention, 
and the others, including the friend that 
had shared his carriage, drove on. 

“T shall overtake you in the course of 
the day,” he said, confidently. But it 
was late in the Autamn before they saw 
him again; and the length of time that 
it had taken the Hardacre blacksmith to 
repair his axletree was considered such a 
joke that he did not hear the last of it 
until the war took him beyond reach of 
their gibes. 

Ah, but they could never know what 
a happy accident it had proved. He 
had not yet ceased to give thanks for it, 
\as having brought into his life the first 
touch of brightness from a woman’s hand 
that he had known since his mother’s 
death, away back in his boyhood. 

It chanced that on the very day of the 
accident Milicent and her aunt had taken 
rooms in the neighborhood. The aunt 
was something of an invalid, having 
overtaxed herself in the treadmill of so- 
cial duties, and a carriage trip had been 
recommended in the hope of her finding 
it a cure for insomnia. They had not 
planned to make Hardacre their stop- 
ping place, but the little cluster of quaint 
old houses, the wide, cool street, the en- 
trancing glimpses one caught of the sea 
between the barricades of sand dunes, 
and, above all, its remoteness from the 
“ madding crowd,” so impressed the tired 
rest seeker that she at once made inqui- 
ries for lodgings. 

The Summer people had not yet 
learned the road to Hardacre, and the 
village had neither an inn nor a board- 
ing-house. But when the invalid dis- 
covered Mrs. Obadiah Martin’s’ pretty 
cottage she told Milicent that they would 
gd no farther. And having a persua- 
sive voice and a well-filled purse, it did 
not take her long to ¢onvince Mrs. Mar- 
tin that she would find it to her advan- 
tage to let themibecome her guests. It 
was scarcely an hourdater that Richard, 
strolling about to pass the time while 
waiting for his carriage, met Milicent on 
the beach. Being a young woman of 
resources, in spite of the soft Evangeline 
eyes, she had set tg, werk, with the maid’s 
help, to construct’ an awning for the in- 
valid, and was just,then exerting all her 
strength to break.off; a stubborn cedar 
limb. BT, ( 

“Allow me,” cried. Richard, doffing his 
hat, as he took out,hip jack-kuife. 
by. the time the. little. booth was finished 


{ ever period this dark-eyed girl and her 
invalid aunt remajned in Hardacre he 
should constitute himself their squire. 
And that afternoon he had-the audacity 
to callon Mrs. Obadiah Martin, and ask 
to be numbered with her boarders. And 
what rare days had follawed! How like 
two happy children they had wandered up 
and down the beach, while the invalid 
and her maid sat reading in the cedar 
booth ! What merry hand-in-hand climbs 
there had been up the yielding sand 
dunes! What dream-like driftings on 
the little lagoon that the practical Hard- 
acre people called a pond! What de- 
licious drives along the quiet country 
roads! And what marvellous glimpses 
he had gained during those blessed 
weeks into the sweet white depths of that 
woman soul! It made him feel some- 
times as if he had been let into a room 
which none but an angel was pure enough 
to enter. And how quaint and demure 
she could be on occasion, as if imbued 
with the spirit of some gentle Quaker 
ancestor! And again how like a young 
princess in her dignity! It was leap- 
year, he remembered, and often when 
she made some unusual request she would 
inform him, with imperious gravity, 
that in leap-year a woman had the right 
to ask what she would. 

But these idylic days had an abrupt 
end. One morning an unkind east wind 
sent a flurry of dead leaves, the first 
presage of Autumn, fluttering down into 
the .invalid’s lap, and straightway the 
Forder was issued for the trunks to be 

acked, And that very day Dennis, 
Richard’s coachman, fell from the hay- 
loft and broke his hip; and Richard, 
whose regard for this faithful servitor 
was almost filial in its nature—for he 
had been in the family since long before 
Richard was born—had not the heart to 
leave him. So ‘the comrades parted; 
and though there no formal be- 
trothal, Milicent ‘had j,romised to write 
him on reaching ‘hotife, and the young 
fellow bore his: @ratice with the forti- 
tude of one who %eés joy ahead. 
| But he watched?in vain for the 
‘promised letter. A btief note came, tell- 
ing of their safe ttri¥al in the city, and 
he answered it without an hour's delay. 
And that had beén thie end. 

It was nearly 2'month before Dennis 
was able to take the journey home; and 
when they reachtd’the city Richard 
learned that Militent had gone abroad 
with her aunt. came the war. 
And this was what Was left of. him— 
this poverty-stricken wretch with his 
empty sleeve. 

But he had never despaired. Some 
time, somewhere, the happy friendship 
so rudely broken would be taken ‘up 
again ; and on this he stayed his heart, 
It might be a far day, but the hope that 
reaches into heaven defies despair. 

It was during his enforced stay in the 
village that he discovered that Jeremiah 
Rogers was his cousin, their grandmothers 
having been sisters—many of the Hard- 
acre could claim connection with 
some of the first families in the land, 





And: 


he had made up his mind that for what-. 


it—and this remote relationship had 
proved the thread of destiny that had 
brought him back at last to Hardacre. 
It seemed quite probable that the re- 
mainder of his days would be spent 
here ; but Hardacre, though for dulness 
it was like a ship becalmed in mid- 
ocean, had no terrors for him, it was so 
flooded with happy memories. 

A mouse stealing along the edge of 
his improvised table served finally to re- 
mind him that it was growing late, and 
rousing himself, he cleared away the re- 
mains of his supper. The barrel that 
he had utilized chanced to be the one 
that had been brought from Miss 
Phrony’s office, and as he started to roll 
it aside, the head came off, revealing a 
mass of old newspapers and pamphlets. 
Jérry was right in saying that there was 
nothing in it but rubbish, he remarked. 
Well, the rubbish could be used for 
lighting fires. As he was replacing the 
top, two of the hoops gave way, and in- 
stantly there was a total collapse. For 
a minute he stood surveying the wreck 
with a grim face, thoroughly put out 
with himself for his carelessness ; but an 
empty envelope at his feet suggested the 
possibility of his finding more pension 
papers, and having hunted up an old 
packing-box, he began to sort the “ rub- 
bish ” before putting it into the new re- 
ceptacle. But there seemed to be noth- 
ing worth spending time over. 

As he was gathering the last armful 
a family of young mice scampered across 
the floor, and at the bottom of the barrel 
he came upon their nest. It was aston- 
ishing what a quantity of material, torn 
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into minute pieces, had gone into the 


EVANGELINE, 


making of it. And some of it was writ- 
ing-paper.- He picked up one of the 
larger fragments and held it to the light. 
It showed only two disconnected words, 
the one above the other, but his heart 
stood still, for they were in Milicent’s 
handwriting. And now he was down 
on his knees, turning over the mass like 
one searching for gold. 

Presently he came upon a long narrow 
strip bearing his own address—enough 
of it at least to show what it was. Then 
she had written, after all! Ah, what 
was this? “ Yours faithfully, Milicent 
Bowne.” And in the wild rush of joy 
that the words brought he forgot to be 
angry with Miss Phrony for haying so 
cruelly defrauded him. The letter, de- 
layed in some way, had come, no doubt, 
after he left Hardacre, and not being 
called for, had been relegated to the 
waste-barrel. It was much to be thank- 
ful for that she had not put it into the 
fire. Again and again he went over 
the musty pile; and finding at last that 
it was useless to try to make out any- 
thing more, he carefully gathered up the 
fragments and put them into an envel- 
ope. Love’s touch had made them 
sacred. 

And now the letter must be acknowl- 
edged. He could never again hint at 
marriage, with his empty sleeve and 
wrecked fortune, even if she were still 
free; but he could at least vindicate 
himself, and an explanation of his long 
silence was equally her due. And 
though it was already past midnight, he 
sat down at the desk, and began with 
discreetly chosen words to frame his 
story. Would she not read between the 
lines? Would she not know intuitively 
all that he was hungefing to tell her? 
But before he had written three sen- 
tences his heart had taken possession of 
his pen, and there was no more weighing 
ot words, 

It was a long letter, and when it was 
finished he hurried it into the mail-b 
without waiting to look it over. He had 
written only the truth, and had made it 
plain—he was positive of that—that 
while he could never cease to love her, 
his changed fortunes had put an im- 
3 ble barrier between them. He 
could only venture to ask that she would 
always think kindly of him. 

The writing of this letter seemed to 
bring Milicent very near to him; it was 
almost as if he had been talking with 
her, face to face, and with a joyous 
peace, for which he could find no war- 
rant, he threw himself into Jerry’s bunk 
in the back room and went to sleep. 

A fortnight ‘had gone by without 
bringing any word from Milicent; but 
Richard tried to persuade himself that 
in this he was not disappointed. He 
was much more disappointed in not re- 
ceiving from the Pension Bureau an an- 
swer to his letter asking for Susan 
Harker’s back pay. It lacked only two 
days of Christmas, and though Susan 
already had her turkey, he had hoped 
to be able tovassure her of a more sub- 
stantial gift. It was for this that he had 
scanned the letters so eagerly the last 
week ; and when in sorting them over 
that afternoon he came upon the large 
official envel bearing the Pension 
Office stamp, he determined to deliver 
it in person. It was too valuable to 
trust to any chance carrier, he said to 
Jerry, as he put on his seedy overcoat, 
and Mrs. Harker so seldom had any 
letters that she never thought of calling 
at the office except when she had an 

It was worth 








but they never troubled themselves about | 
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mockery. Oh, shame on you, Richard 
Culver! he cried, as he forged along the 
sandy road, swinging his empty sleeve; 
for had he not, in addition to the Christ- 
mas gladness common to all, the joy of 
“ remembering happier things ? ”—a joy 
for which he had many a time given 
thanks in the long nights when on duty 
as sentinel or bivouacked under the 
stars. 

And it was enough to make a cynic 
glad to see Mrs. Harker’s joy. The 
check he had brought seemed to her a 
fortune, and her gratitude was so far be- 
yond her command of words that she fell 
to crying, with her face in her apron. 
And at that Richard made a more hasty 
retreat than he had ever made from the 
enemy’s guns 

On his way back a carriage passed 
him. Then of asudden it stopped, and 
the door was thrown open. 

“ Richard! Richard!” cried a voice, 
sweet and eager.- And before he could 
reach the carriage the owner of the voice 
had alighted, and signaled to the coach- 
man to drive on. 

Richard, with two strides, was at her 
side and had her hand in his. But for 
an instant he could only look into the 
sweet face, speechless. Then— 

“Why have you come?” he asked, 
with his heart in his eyes. 

“ Because you were too proud to come 
to me,” she said, with gentle frankness. 
“T know that it isn’t leap year,” she 
went on, demurely, “but all the same, 
Richard” 

“*But all the same’ « Oh, 
Milicent, my darling!” cried the man. 
And it was well that the coachman and 
the maid had their faces set the other 
way, for the little tableau vivant that 
followed might have puzzled them, as 
neither of them had recognized in the 
one-armed soldier the young gentleman, 
gallant and‘ debonair, who was so inti- 
mately associated in their minds with 
the long-past Summer. 

On Christmas morning, in the village 
schoolhouse, where, for lack of a 
church, all the religious services were 
held, Milicent and Richard were mar- 
ried ; and, as word of the wedding had 
been very generally circulated, there 
was a gathering of the farmers’ and 
fishermen’s families the like of which 
had never before been. seen there, 
even on a Sunday—the little romance 
seemed to them so wonderful, and they 
felt such pride in knowing that it had 
happened “ right there in Hardacre.” 

“ Tt’s all very well for Richard,” la- 
mented Jerry Rogers, “but there ain’t 
much in it for me to be glad about. 
And the worst of it is, Hardacre’ll have 
to have a new postmaster—Mary B. 
Sleight, in Harper’s Bazaar. 











Australian Wheat Crop Short. 

The wheat crop of Australasia for 
the coming harvest ie short. So sa 
United States Consul Bell, at Sydney, 
in a report to the State Department, and 
then he supplies details as follows: 

“ The crop year will end April next 
for wheat. The crop falls so short of 
the ustal as to reduce Australasia from 
her position as the sixth wheat export- 
ing country on the globe to about the 
11th place. From being an exporter 
of about 12,000,000 bushels per year, 
Australasia will have to import not less 
than 5,000,000 to supply the deficiency 
from short crops. This misfortune to 
Australasia will be of considerable bene- 
fit to our people, not only because the 
United States will supply the chief part 
of the 5,000,000 deficiency, but because 
she will also supply a large part of the 
world’s deficiency caused by the with- 
holding of the 12,000,000 bushels usu- 
ally furnished by Australasia.” 








Housewives who have long bent over a 
bowl and with a knife hacked and chopped 
till their muscles ached and the meat was 
minced, will really rejoice in the Enterprise 
New Meat , made by the Enterprise 
Mnfg. Co., of Pa., Philadelphia. 

It isa most novel and convenient article and 
one that is exceedingly valuable in the pre- 

ration of sausage, mince meat, hash, ham- 
Sonndials for dyspeptics, chicken and lobster 
for salads, suet, tripe, codfish, clams, cocoa- 
nuts, meat for scrap meat for poultry, 
corn for fritters, etc. It is a simple contri- 
vance, and ay le mance 

They are also of another ingenious 
and useful device—The Enterprise Raisin and 


othe Enterprist ng Housekeeper, ”” contain- 


~ 


stamps to all who to The Enterprise 
Binig. Co, of Pay Pulladelpbia, 
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WHAT HARD WINTER, Wiki: DO, | 

People in Washington Look to One to 
Kill off Pests. Fi 

Out in Washington and 


Oregon the people are expecting a ¥ 
hard Winter, and they have been pi 





paring for it. They look hopefully ta” 
it to kill off a lot of pests from -which 

they have been suffering, They say ™ 
that the weather runs in cycles of 15 © 
years and a very long, cold Winter is 
now due. : - 

Large bands of cattle and 
which are usually herded nearly 
Winter are now under shelterconsum 
ing hay. The horse alone is left 
roam the trackless plains of the semi- 
arid belt and die. 

Horses have become so cheap # 
many bands are running loose without 
being branded or cared for in the least, 
There being no demand, they ha 
multiplied rapidly, and are now 
bunch grass that should. otherwise sup- 
port thousands of cattle and sheep, 
which bring in revenue. These horses’ 
are not worth $1 apiece. There is abso 
lutely no market for them. — 

The horses are destroying the ranges ~ 
12 months in the year. There are over — 
100,000 head in eastern Washington, 
and they are destroying ranges that — 
would support 500,000 head of cattle, — 
The situation is appalling, from the 
cattleman’s standpoint. * 

Mr. Benson, of the Land Depart. ~ 
ment, Northern Pacific Railroad, says: § 
“The hard Winter we expect will starve 
them to death. Owners will take out 
their good horses and care forthem. Tf 7 
90 per cent. of the total number are © 
killed off, the 10 per cent. left will be 93} ™ 
worth as much as, if not more than, thé ~~ 
entire lot now. Once killed off, they ~ 
will never become as numerous: ag: 
for no efforts will be made to breed 
range horses, there being no money ‘in 
the business, The number necded for 
farming and the city demand can 
easily be supplied. 

“For five or six years the squirrel 
pest has caused great trouble. Spokane 
County alone this year paid a cent a)” 
scalp bounty on 366,000 squirrela) 
They are the bane of wheat growers,” | 
especially along the edge, where the, © 
wheat belt merges into the semi-arid) 
region. This is because the squirrels — 
multiply more rapidly in the grazin 
district or semi-arid land, where there 
usually no snow to drown them out. A 
hard Winter, with heavy snow, will® 
drown them out in the Spring, practi-y ~ Pijy, 
cally exterminating the  squirrelg i 
That was the effect of the Winter of, “3)R"8 
1881, and the squirrels caused no MOKe: aa a 
trouble until 1886 and 1887. “og ite 

“Not since 1880 have the grass) | t. 
hoppers swarmed over eastern Washes.” Pp 
ington as they did last Summer. *  ? "fy, 
Though practically unknown there, this ~ 4 
year they became a menace. East of, 
the Columbia River and north of the) — 
Snake they took the second cutting of © 
the alfalfa crop, and in many small. ~ 
orchards they cleaned off every leaf, 
destroying the fruit crop. They dame, 
aged the bunch grass ranges in places, 
We believe they will be exterminated — 
this Winter again, as in 1881. asa 

“Last Summer, too, a little hards ; 
shelled black beetle, smaller than the 
potato bug, appeared and did consi a 
able damage. These bugs destroyed the: 
potato crop of Washington and Mom 
tana in the Summer of 1880, but never# 


appeared again until this year.” 
Lots at 30 Cents Each. 
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The decrease in values in the fari By 
West is almost inconceivable toone who Ji. 
has not been through the change from? 
inflation to depression. Hundreds: of? ¥ 
prairie cities are finding their real estate \ 
almost unsalable. They were once so ‘B 
sure of being the centers of the busiey §- 
ness life for a large surrounding country’ 
that the fall is beyond their compre-t — 
hension. A sale of the assets ar 
central Kansas bank that failed in 1889° — 
was held the other day, atid many lots 


a part of the bank’s assets were sold to _ 
the hi on | sue for 30 cents apiece.) 
They ‘h been appraised at $70 cath | 
when the bank failed ; but, as they wi 
on the outskirts of a place that lostite? 
grip on prosperity, they had nothing to" 
keep them above the level of farm landi 7” 
Farms in the western part of Nebraska ®_ 
and Kansas are in the same condition/® 
This has all resulted, not from the” 
lack of effort, but from the fact that nc 
enough water has fallen in the 


Pee 


third of Kansas and Nebraska to make 
the crops grow. It is not bad judgment “# 
‘or politics. Kansas has lost a quarter-~ — 
of a million in population in this way,” 
and the fact has exerted a depressing) in< | 
fluence on those who remain. It is the 
difference between the rising and the 
falling tide. The loss has occurred en- 
tirely in the western Counties, for the — 
eastern part of the State has in the =s 
year gained 18,000 in em a , while, ~ 
the State as a whole has gained only © 
1,900, although the births outnumbered <— 
the deaths by several thousand.— North 
American Review. : 
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Vats. a 

The Illinois Station gives this sum- = 
mary of results obtained in experiments 
with oats: : 

“Within reasonable limits thickne 
of seeding has little influence upon yield 
with a preference decided thoug! 
slight in favor of two and one-half bushel 
per acre. 

“ From different thicknesses of 
the yield of grain and its weight per ~ 
bushel are quite ‘independent of the 
weight of straw. - 4 

“The most favorable time for sow-” 
ing is the very last of March, with a 
tendency favoring an earlier date. | 

“ Yields of grain and straw from seed- 
ings at different dates fluctuate more 
nearly together than do those from di 
ferent rates of 
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: Superior. 

Snyder—I vould rather haff von 
glass of German beer as tree glasses of 
American. 

Mike Casey—Now how is thot? 

Snyder—De German glasses vos four 
times as pig. 





More Poetical Than Useful. 
“T woke up in the night, but couldn’t 
tell the time; my watch had stopped.” 
“ What kind of a watch is it?” 
“One of those silent midnight 
watches.” 





A New Year’s Celebration. 


— Texas Siftings. 


- 


The ‘Best. 


The best make-up for an actor isa 
make-up with his manager. 


* 


A Probable Result of Daily Libels. 

First Antiquarian—I think that be- 
fore the land from the Atlantic to the 
| Pacific was called Chicago, or about 
' 2000, the ancient race inhabiting this 
' country had the most ugly women that 
' ever existed. 

Second Antiquarian—Why ? 

“I’ve looked over the cuts in their 
newspapers covering a period of 400 
years,” 











Paid the Penalty. 


First Manager—I see that Curtain- 
call, the actor, is gone. 

Second Manager — Yes, frozen to 
death. 

“ How did it happen?” 

“ He tried to produce a Chicago suc- 
cess in New York.” 


At the Museum. 


Craggs—lI’ve heard a lot of scandal 
to-day. 
gs— What was that ? 
“Why, that the man from Borneo 
was a little wild in his youth.” 











Overdid Himself. 

» Wright—Why doesn’t Jeffold patro- 
nize ‘Flashlight, the photographer, any 
more ? 

Harmon—He promised to give him a 
speaking likeness of his wife. 





Friend—Is your new play doing 
well? 

Manager—The house is crowded every 
aight like an elevated train. © 





Popular Plays. 
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: Ni 
"Miss Millions—Will you ever love 
= gnother ? 


py Needmore—Well, it was 
4 hard work getting to love you 
"that I don’t believe I will. 
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Might Have Known. 
Careless Harry— What did yer see in 
er trip around de world? 
. & Sam—Well, I seed wild ani- 

mala, an’ crowned heads, an’ factories 


Getting His Money’s Worth. 

Old Gentleman—Can’t you give me 
a couple more books and an iron ink- 
stand, and a sash-weight or something to 
put in this valise ? 

His Wife— What for? 

Old gentleman—I generally pay 10 
cents to have it carried. - 


Deceived by His Hair. 
Ariosto Tennyson Lines, the Poet, 
(much delighted)—Ah, those ladies are 
admiring me. My verse has enthralled 
them. Yes, ladies, I have the honor to 
be the author of 1,400 sonnets. 
The Ladies—Pshaw, we thought you 
were a foot-ball player. 








Then and Now. 
First Actor—These are hard times. 
Second Actor—Hard Times? Why, 
talking about hard times, I remember 
when Ramble was engaged to play in 
“The Great Labyrinth” at six a week, 
and then find himself. 





Six of One and Half a Dozen of the 
Other. 
“And you call this a puzzle,” said the 
fussy little man as he completely choked 
up one of the avenues in the depart- 
ment store, and continued his process of 
handling everything. 
“ Yes, sir,” answered the girl behind 
the counter, quietly. Then she went on 
to expatiate on its merits more fervently, 
for at that moment she noticed the 
eagle eye of a floor walker scintillating 
in her direction. The fussy man laid 
down his bundles and began to experi- 
ment with it. After he had called for 
several fresh samples, he looked up tri- 
umphantly and tossed the affair back in 
the basket. 
“That’s mere child’s play,” he re- 
marked. 
“ Yes,” replied the girl, “I told you it 
was a game for_children.”— Texas Sift- 
ings. 





Bucking Had No Terrors. 

Texas Pete (to De Terreville Tender- 
foot, who has just astonished the crowd 
by riding the worst broncho~in the 
ranch)—Honest, pardner, the boys want 
to know how you do it. 

De Terreville—Well, you see, when I 
was a boy I learned to ride one of those 
high-wheeled bicycles. 





Unappreciative. 
Scribbs, the signwriter—It’s no use 
trying to do anything ornamental for 
this firm. 
Scrapps—How is that? 
Scribbs—Why, no matter how hand- 
some I make the sign they continue to 
advertise that the price is marked -in 
plain figures, 





In the Old Man’s Line. 
Ethel—What are your plans for the 
future, Mr. Dashly. 

Mr. Dashly—Now, my father is an 
architect, you know, and I’ve left it all 
to him, 





Explained. 
Alington—These pills made Squashem 
happy. 
Wall—Ahb, but he’s a believer in the 
mind cure. 
“No, he’s the manufacturer.” 





Not Such a Bad Place After All. 

Tourist—I Wear there is a great deal 
of sickness in this community ? 

Resident— Yes, our three doctors are 
bachelors. 





Gospel Truth. 

“T’ve just got a letter from ma tell- 
ing me to come home,” said a boarding- 
school boy to his chum. 

“ What made her send it?” 

“She thinks I’m sick. I wrote that 
I didn’t eat all day yesterday.” 

“ But didn’t you?” 

“ Why, no, I never eat all day.” 





_ Made Him a Skeptic... ’ 
She—Do you believe in ghosts, Mr. 


‘| Carr? ' 


Mr. Carr—Well, no. Since I was 
robbed of my watch by one in Philadel- 
phia a few years ago I’ve kind of lost 
faith in them. 

Fine Feathers at the Garden. 

Madison Square Garden is probably 
the scene of more widely different shows 
than any other spot on the continent. 

Everything, from dukes and presiden- 
tial candidates down to fan-tails and 
bantams, is here displayed to the curi- 
ous crowd, 

The poultry show is the latest, and 
many of ‘the exhibitors are women 
Unlike their sisters at the horse show, 
however, these ladies display their fine 
feathers by proxy.— Texas Siftings. 





STATE OF OR10, CiTY oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 


} as. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Coenry & Co. 
adding business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the :um of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’8 CATARRA CukRE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886, 

_— ee 

SEAL. A.W. G 
{ } GLEASON, 

Hall’s Cstarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
aets directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
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of the system. Ser d for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
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MAKING WINTER MILK. 


Points on Concentrated Peed and Fod- 
der Rations for Milch Cattle. 


In his valuable paper at the Maine 
Dairy Conference, on Riintedle Winter 
Feeds for Milch Cows, Prof. J.-B. 
Lindsey, of the Hatch Experiment 
Station, Massachusetts, explained the- 
composition and digestibility of feed- 
stuffs and the ways in which the different 
groups of food constituents are utilized 
in the process of nutrition. 

The actual digestible nutrients needed 
by the dairy cow are as follows: Protein, 
2.50; fat, .50, and carbohydrates, .13 
pounds; making a total of 16 pounds. 
They enable the animal to sustain a 
good physical condition and to produce 
& maximum and continued yield of 
milk. The several feeds given her 
should be classified, and as a result we 
have the coarse feed and concentrated 
feed. 

COARSE FEED. 


Upon farms having soil naturally 
adapted to grass, the farmer naturally 
raises large quantities of hay and depends 
upon this to a considerable extent as a 
source of coarsefeed. Very unfortunately 
there are few farms where land is fav- 
orable to production of large quantities 
of hay, because of the lack of moisture. 
Upon such land should be grown Indian 
corn, because the corn plant extends 
over a longer period of growth and will 
withstand drouths better than grass. 
Upon soils naturally dry, one can secure 
a great deal more food from the corn 
crop than when the same land is devoted 
to the production of hay. The silo is 
the most economical way in which to 
preserve the corn crop. «It might be 
advisable in some cases to Cure a portion 
of the corn crop, because ensilage cannot 
be used as the entire source of roughage. 


MEDIUM GREEN SOJA BEAN. 


In addition to corn fodder as a source 
of eénsilage, the speaker recommended 
the medium green soja bean. This arti- 
cle is imported from Japan and is sown 
in drills two and one-half feet apart. It 
can be cut and put into the silo at the 
same time with the corn. It serves to 
increase the protein content of the silage 
and also to neutralize a large portion of 
the acid. rom 


VARIETY OF FOOD. 


Roots are valuable as a source of milk 
production, but are too expensive for 
such a purpose. 
The concentrated feeds were classified 
and their comparative values for milk 
production were. explained in detail. 
To produce the well-balanced daily ra- 
tion, it is necessary, for obtaining the 
best results, to combine the coarse and 
concentrated feeds. 

For practical purposes it is not possi- 


great deal will have to be left to the 
judgment of the feeder. 


HAY AND ROOTS. 


If hay alone is fed, give all the 
anima will eat up clean twice a day. 
It is hardly economical to feed over 15 
pounds of roots daily. From 30 to 35 
pounds daily is sufficient. More than 
this will disturb the digestion of some 
animals, and also cause many cows to 
lose flesh: Nine to 12 pounds of hay 
or other coarse feed of a similar nature, 
together with 30 to 35 pounds of 
ensilage, make sufficient coarse fodder 
for an animal’s daily needs. 


WEIGH THE GRAIN. 


While the coarse feeds can be fed ac- 
cording to the feeder’s judgment, it be- 
comes necessary, both for the sake of 
economy and health, to carefully weigh 
the gram ration. The coarse feed will 
furnish from 100 to 150 pounds of 
digestible protein, and we add the con- 
centrated feeds primarily to secure the 
extra 100 to 150 pounds of protein 
necessary to balance the ration. 


THREE GRAIN RATIONS, 


The following grain mixtures will do 
this, and are intended to be fed in con- 
nection with coarse feeds : 

1. Fifty pounds cotton, linseed or 
gluten meal; 100 pounds gluten feed ; 
100 pounds corn meal, mixed, and from 
five to seven quarts fed daily. 

2. Fifty pounds cotton, linseed or 
gluten meal; 100 pounds gluten feed ; 
100 pounds wheat bran, mixed, and 
from seven to nine quarts fed daily. 

3. One hundred pounds cotton seed 
or gluten meal; 100 pounds wheat bran, 
mixed, and seven to nine quarts fed 
daily. 

Asa singlé grain feed, six to eight 
quarts per day of Buffalo gluten feed 
can be fed with safety, and will produce 
satisfactory results, 





The Portable Creamery. 

What is a portable creamery? It is 
not a creamer. This is not answering 
the question, but it gives an opportunity 
te explain that there is on the market 
an article called a “creamer,” from which 
the cans must be lifted before the milk 
and cream can be drawn and the final 
separation of the cream and milk ac- 
complished. The term “final separa- 
tion” is used in contradistinction to pri- 
mary separation, or the separation of 
the cream from the milk in accordance 
with the law of specific gravity. 

To return to the original question : 
What is a portable creaniery? It-is-a 
construction designed for the practice of 
the cold deep setting or Swedish system 
of cream raising, and in the practice of 
which there will be no lifting of cans 





ble to weigh out the coarse feed, and a4 


sthe icehouse will pay large interest on 


| trial, run for 44 minutes, the rate of 


used in the tank abewe to cool the milk 
and hasten the raisipg of the cream. 
The construction of an up-to-date 
portable creamery i# such that many 
advan will be secured. For in- 
stance, a glass of thilk can be drawn 
at any time withewt disturbing the 


cream. While p ventilation is pro- 
vided, when the mill is first set for 


cream raising, it is athe same time pro- 
tected against any outside influences. 
The conditions of ‘ia good portable 
creamery as relates to inside tempera- 
ture should be and can be the same in 
July as in January. In fact one with a 
refrigerator combined is in and of itself 
a complete dairy-house. That it is a 
great convenience, comfort and econ- 
omy, many a farmer’s wife who is to- 
day using one will testify. 

As there are about a dozen different 
kinds of -portable creameries on the mar- 
ket it will be readily understood that 
this is not advertising any particular 
kind, but recommending all standard 
kinds, 

That all the cream can be obtained 
by a correct practice of the Swedish 
system of cream raising is now gener- 
ally conceded by all intelligent persons 
who have given the matter attention. 
That a good portable creamery is the 
proper dairy utensil in which to practice 
that system must be apparent to any 
one who has or who will examineit. It 
will also be apparent that it fills not 
only one but several wants on any farm 
where one to any number of cows are 
kept. It is useful in hotels, restaurants, 
boarding schools and in all public board- 
ing institutions. 





Buying and Selling Cows by Tests of 
Their Milk. 

The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion proposes a plan for buying and sell- 
ing cows. It is based on the yield of 
their milk, together with the quality of 
the same as determined by tests of the 
milk. The rule is to pay for the cow at 
the rate of $12 per gallon of milk given 
per day that is rich enough to show 34 
per cent. of fat. To this price add or 
substract $1 for every one-fourth of 
1 per cent. of fat which is above or 
below the 34 percent. By this rule a 
cow is bought entirely on her merits, It 
is believed to be a conservative plan, and 
one if adopted (or‘one upon a similar 
plan) will certainly raise the standard 
of cows and increase their milk and 
butter production, for if they cannot be 
sold easily for milk cows, they will soon 
be turned over to the butcher, and a 
better animal be kept or a willing pur- 
chaser be found. ‘Theresult cannot fail 
to be beneficial to all parties. 





An Icehouse for:Every Farm. 

Any farmer whe has either a pond of 
clear, fresh water or @ running stream 
from which such pond may be made, 
loses a good deal of *pleasure and com- 
fort if he fails to provide an icehouse 
that will supply atdeast his own family. 
Wherever thére igseven: a small. dairy 


its cost. It enables the farnier to use the | 
creamer, and thus secure a larger quan- 
tity of cream and getting it in better 
condition for making butter than can be 
possible without ice. A comparatively 
small icehouse will be large enough 
where only the farm is to be supplied, 
but as there is sure to be some demand 
from neighbors it is better to build one 
several times too large for merely home 
use. It is economy to build at least 12 
by 14 feet, and at least 12 feet high. 
The principal care required is to have 
good drainage for the water, but with- 
out any chance for air to get to the ice 
through the drainway. A bed of gravel 
makes the best drain. With matched 
boards for inclosing the air-tight spaces 
and packing these with sawdust, ice may 
be kept with.so little waste that it is 
economy to put up enough for two years’ 
use when the Winter is favorable. 


A Cow Pea Thrasher. 

The North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion has been testing the “Success Pea 
Thrasher,” which promised to do great 
things. 

At the first trial of 15 minutes 314 
pounds, corresponding to 2.1 bushels per 
hour, were thrashed and fairly cleaned. 
This required one man to feed the ma- 
chine, while two turned the wheel. It 
was impossible for these two men to 
have continued with the same labor for 
more than half a day. At the second 





1.57 bushels per hour was secured. As 
compared with these results, three men 
were employed to whip out the peas by 
hand and to fan them clean also by 
hand. Occupied thus for 44 minutes, 
they secured the rate of 3.6 bushels per 
hour of cleaned peas. This is more 


than double the result. from the Success | | 


Thrasher in the séeond trial and nearly 
double from that in the first. The ma- 
chine therefore cannot'be recommended. 


A Tiny Bagine. 

A. M. Herring, the Chicago flying- 
machine inventor, hasjust finished build- 
ing an eight-horse-power gasoline engine 
to be used in propelling an sroplane 
machine, which, he says, is the lightest 
engine proportional with the strength 
ever constructed, stys/the Chicago Trib- 
une. It is said tombe so light and 
smooth running thats.itstands upon a 
pasteboard box whéw im operation. The 





engine weighs onl¥ 9.34 pounds, It is|‘ : 


23x54 inches, and was built at a cost of 
$500. The engine has a twin cylinder. 
There are to be two engines on the zro- 
plane for moving propellers front and 
rear. The engine has two cylinders 
made from solid steel, bored out, then 
hardened and tempered, and ground to 
size and a fit. These cylinders weigh 
only eight-tenths of a pound each. 
T ing the cylinders was the most 
difficult thing in building the engine, as 
they are only one-twenty-fifth of an inch 
in thickness, and Mr. Herring says a 








special had to be devised to ac- 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

On Puget Sound and in eastern 
Washington prune, peach and apple 
trees have been destroyed by thousands 
by early cold weather. It is estimated 
that 500,000 trees have been killed. 


In the orchard of Samuel Reynolds, 
of Lawrence, Kan., is a Vandiver 
Pippin apple tree, 40 years old, which 
measures 12 feet in the circumference of 
the trunk. The boughs spread over a 
circle having a diameter of 100 feet. 


PERSIMMONS. 


The Indiana Station Believes Them a 
Valuable Fruit. 

The Indiana Experiment Station be- 
lieves that the American persimmon can 
be made a very valuable fruit, and has 
recently issued a bulletin giving the re- 
sults of experiments, and other knowl- 
edge obtained up to date. 

It is believed that more attention 
should be paid to the persimmon, and 
that in consequence of efforts to improve 
the fruit instead of the neglect it now 
receives this species may be developed 
into a valuable horticultural product. 
The species grows wild in most of the 
Southern States, but will ripen fruit as 
far North as the Great Lakes, and seems 
especially adapted to the soi! and climate 
of the southern half of Indiana, The 
trees vary in hight from 20 to 80 feet, 
according to the land on which they 
grow. 

The flowers are dicecious, both the 
staminate and pistillate being borne on 
the same tree, although some trees pro- 
duce only staminate blossoms. ‘The 
flowers are rich in nectar. The fruit is 
subglobose, from one-half to two inches 
in diameter, and borne on a very short 
fruit-stalk. The number of seeds in the 
fruit varies from two to several, although 
some varieties are practically seedless. 
All persimmons possess a peculiar astrin- 
gency when green, which is lost upon 
the fruit becoming ripe, from August to 
December, the time varying with the 
variety. 

The propagation may be from the 
seeds or by means of budding ‘or graft- 
ing, which should be done in the Spring. 
The stocks for grafting should be at 
least two years old.. The top working 
of old trees has been successfully per- 
formed, and is believed to be desirable 
in many cases, 

The transplanting of persimmons is 
difficult on account of the long taproot ; 
hence it is safest to transplant trees only 
one to two years old. The transplant- 
ing is best done in the Autumn. 

Persimmons grow on almost any kind 
of soil, fromea rich bottom land to the 
poor thin soil of hilltops; but a warm, 
rich soil, with sunny exposure, is best 
adapted.. They give best results under 
judicious cultivation and pruning. 

, The varieties Shoto, Early Bearing, 
Golden Gem, Daniel Boone, Hicks, 
Kansas, Smeech, and Early Golden are 
described, and several of thé varieties 
illustrated from photographs. These 
varieties have been recently improved 
from wild fruits, and are believed to be 
capable of still further improvement. 

Directions are given for keeping per- 
simmons by placing them in a cool, dry 
place, and for canning the ripe fruit by 
placing it in sirup in jars. A recipé is 
given for persimmon pudding. 


Tree Farming. 

The importance of tree farming in the 
lands which, either from lack of food 
material in them or from location, as on 
steep hillsides, are fit for nothing else, 
and the money to be made in it, is being 
quietly proved in hundreds of localities, 
Tree planting, to prevent the loss of fer- 
tility and the loss of moisture, is rarely 
appreciated even by those whose farms 
are washed away by every driving rain, 
The forest covering protects the soil in 
the following ways: 

1. By preventing rain from falling 
directly upon the soil, the foliage of the 
tree crowns intercepting and breaking 
its force, the water reaching the soil 
more gently from the leaves along the 
branches and trunks of the trees. 

2. By interposing a loose cover, a 
mulch of litter, formed by the fall on 
branches and leaves, which breaks the 
direct force of the raindrops, and keeps 
the soil from being compacted or pud- 
dled by their blows. 

3. The deeply penetrating roots and 
holes left from decayed stumps and roots 
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of trees assist in this underground drain- 


age. 

4, The litter with the stumps and pro- 

tecting roots and trunks of trees pre- 
vents the water from rapidly running 
over the ground, and from gaining the 
momentum and foree which is necessary 
in order to gully the soil, and prevents 
the drifting and the rapid thawing of 
snow, thereby insuring more even dis- 
tribution of the waters, and increases 
the time during which it can be absorbed 
into the soil. 
_. Wherever the ground in hilly country 
is not fit for agricultural use it should 
be kept and set as forest, not only to 
make it produce a timber crop, but to 
prevent the washing. The forest should 
occupy all hill-tops, which, as a rule, 
have too thin a soil for profitable agri- 
cultural use; it should be kept growing 
on the steeper slopes, where the water 
acquires the greatest momentum, and 
the loosening of the soil by the plow 
favors erosive action, and it should be 
on all rocky and uneven spots, because 
producing useful material even on such 
unfavorable situations. 





Sky-scraping Trees. 

: What are said to be the talle 
in the world are to be found in the 
forests of Victoria, Australia. The 

belong to the eucalyptus family, oa 
range from 350 to 500 feet in hight 
One of them that had fallen was found 
by measurement with a tape to be 438 
feet from the roots to where the trunk 
had been broken off by the fall, and at 
that point the tree was thre 


St treeg 


e feet j 

diameter. The tree grows with firvet 
ing rapidity. A tree of this species 
planted in Florida grew 40 feet in four 
years, with a bole of a foot in diameter, 
Trees of the same species in Guatemala 


grew 120 feet in 12 years. The same 
one was nine feet thick. Piles from 
100 to 150 feet long are being used by 
the Tacoma Land Co., of Tacoma, 
Washington, in placing the portions of 
a sea wall with a pile and stringer 
wharf. The water is 30 feet deep, and 
the outer row of piles ranges from 100 
to 105 feet in length, 10 inches in 
diameter at the tip and 27 inches at the 
butt. These piles are of the “ Douglass 
Pine.” 
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SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS GIVEN AWAY 


Ev er of this paper who wants a Great Bar, 
lectlona. eo away this year 200,000 of th 
Col. 2-12 Pkts. Vegetable Seeds, 12 diff kinds, 
Col. 3—2O Pkts. Flower Seeds, no 2 alike, splendid sorts, 25c, 
Col. 4—15 Pkts. Sweet Peas, all different, splendid, 2RSe. 
Col. 5—1© P&ts. Pansies, a!) different, splendid celovs, B5e. 
Col. 6~—16 Tuberose Bulbs, sweet scented, flow'g size, 2c. 
Col. 7~10 Gladiolus Bulbs, white, yellow, pink, varie- 
ted, your choice ef colors, 

Bi Think 7 el d 236 Great Prizes off 

a an 
Ss 50 postpaid. Instructions and Greatest 
a sample, and you will order again. §2~ 
leading monthly will be sent free 3 months, 





them for trial, 
se. 


is should ordse one | more of these splendid Col. 

an . will only pay advert'g, postage, packing, et 

Col.8—15 Gladiclus Bulbs, an taiaed, poodens™” a 
Mammoth spikes, wonde:ful colors, 2he 

Col. 9-100 Oxalls Kulbs, splendid fer fower beds, Be, 

Col. 10—15 large Pansy Plants, allcolors, . . 25¢@ 

Col. 11—4 Begonias, scarlet, white, yellow, pink, 

Col. 12—4 Hardy, Ever-blooming Roses, scarlet, 
white, yellow, pink ; bleom all Summer, 

Col. 13—4 Potatees, earliest in the world, never onered, 25e. 


Rie. 


Any one collection Werth $1.00. I want one person in every county in U.S. to soll them. 


number sold. Any one collection 25e. or five for 


for lenges 

argain Catalogue printed, free with every order. Send for 

a mention this paper and enclose Money 
. B. MILLS; Seedsman, Box 12, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 


rder or silver a 





hed this year. 





heed a Bm twenty-odd 
mel VJ 


Plant’: New Plat 


Drop played-out methods and worn-out tools and: drop 
your seeds with the “PLANET JR.” No. 5 Hill-dropping Seeder, 
A new machine that no other seeder can be compared to; simple, 


accurate, light-running, strong—perfect. Holds 3 quarts. 
Post yourself on 1897 planting methods by sending 
aVey for and reading the Book about the “Planet Jr.” 


8. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 











farm and garden tools—mailed free. 





uit Lees 





sand Small Fruits 


The best for the least money. Biggest 
stock, completest assortment,’ Small 
fruits, fruit trees, roses, vines, shrubs— 
ae for the largest growers and the smallest. 
Crates and baskets. Illustrated descrip- 
tive and price catalog free upon request. 


REID'S NURSERIES, BRIDGEPORT, OMO. 





BUTTERS. 


everybody wants a quick churn. Sells at sight; guaranteed, 


winner. No talk nor hard peddling. To show the machine is to sell it. The agent that makes butter in 3 min. before § 


in 3 Minutes 


Butter 
easil 


— ——r 


A SCIENTIFIC WONDER 
$12 per Day $150 per Month 
Maker that makes and gathers butter in 3 to 5 minutes; 
ned, simple, practical, great chance for agents Hard time 


r 10 people, 
is sure to sell 6 or 8 at once. Agents easily make from $12 to $20 a day. The Queen Butter Maker Co.16 E. 34 St.Cincinnati,O, 





2 . 
WANTED Send 10c for Success one year, the best % page 
2000 publishers and firms. They will send you, Y 
more namies of ruptured people and get a nice present free. We pay 65 per 100 for 
Reliable names for sale; prices low. SUOCESS, Box 911, Westbrook, 


mail. Send stamp and 4 or 
certain kinds of 


aper published. We recommend you te 
a samples, outfits, &e. You'll get big 


alpe. , 











PATENTS 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventi@hs and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. Charges moderate. 
Correspondence solicited. 


EUGENE W. JOHNSON, 


(Formerly manager of the patent offices of George 
E. Lemon, deceased,) 


SOLIGITOR OF PATENTS AND COUl 
SELLOR IN PATENT GAUSES, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
21 Years’ Continual Practice Before the Patent Office, 


— 





NOW WE 


HAVE IT!! 


CGLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Authorized 


Work by America’s King of Horse 


Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR 


Renowned throughout 
most expert and successful horseman of the 


R. GLEASON, 


America and recognized by the United States Government as the 


age. The whole work comprising 


History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doctoring, 


Telling Age, and General Care of the Horse. 


You will know all 
about a horse 





416 Octavo Pages, i173 Striking Illustrations, Produced under 


the direction of the United States 


In this book Prof. Gleason has given to the world for the first ti 






No one can fool you 
on the age of a 
horse after 





Government Veterinary Surgeon. 
me his 


most wonderful methods of training and treating horses. 


100,000 SOLD AT $3.00 EACH, 


to supply a limited number of copies & our subs 


but we have 
First Come, First Served. 


OUR OFFER. 


ks 
Regardless of the fact that thousands upon thousands of these boo 
$3.00 each, we have by a lucky hit arranged to and will for a limited 


For a Club of Three 


free, post-paid, 


yearly subscribers at 25 cents each. That is, 
that of two of your neighbors, and we will 
chance to get a splendid book. 

THE AMERICAN 


criber® 


have been sold at 
period sead @ copy 


iption and 
send us your own yearly subscrip : 
ua you the book free. This is 4 


FARMER, Washington, D. ©. 
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sarees 

































